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NEWS OF 


T is clear that the visit of the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary to Paris has completely fulfilled its purpose, which 
was not to conclude new agreements—there was never any 
question of that—but to ensure that when Mr. Churchill 

and Mr. Eden go to Washington next week they should go with 
a full knowledge of all that is in French statesmen’s minds. But 
there is, in fact, a little more in it than that. In view of the 
demands being advanced in some quarters in the United States 
for the creation of a federal Western Europe, including Britain, 
it may be of considerable value to point out that France, the 
author of both the Schuman and the Pleven Plans, is fully satisfied 
with Britain’s attitude towards these two moves towards closer 
association between the nations of Western Europe. In regard 
to a European force in particular, British intentions, as explained 
by Mr. Churchill, should meet every practical need. British 
troops on the Continent of Europe will stand in precisely the 
same relationship to a European Army, if one is created, as 
American troops—both bodies, like the European Army itself, 
being included in the larger and increasingly effective North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation under General Eisenhower. That 
arrangement creates no difficulties whatever. But it is not neces- 
sarily the last word. The British Ministers pledged their Govern- 
ment “ to associate itself as closely as possible with the European 
defence community in all stages of its political and military 
developments.” The reference to political developments invites 
interesting speculation, which will no doubt be satisfied in due 
course. It suggests that differences between the Governments in 
London and Paris are as nearly non-existent as could well be 
possible. Differences between London and Washington should 
be no greater. 


Order in Egypt 


The gesture of recalling the Egyptian Ambassador in 
London has been made, but the only result of it will be 
to weaken Egypt diplomatically. It is illogical that, at 
@ moment when the Foreign Ministers of Britain and 
Egypt were meeting in Paris, Amr Pasha should have been on his 
way home ; however unpromising the latest exchanges between 
London and Cairo may have been, the normal channels of 
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civilised communication are the only alternative which exists to 
a settlement by force. The main concern of the British Govern- 
ment at this juncture should not be to present new proposals 
to the Egyptians, who are committed in advance to the rejection 
of any settlement short of absolute surrender, but to prepare 
the lines along which a settlement might be worked out if the 
atmosphere in Egypt improves. It would, however, be disastrous 
to assume in Egypt, as we assumed for so long in Persia, that 
this change in atmosphere can only be caused by a change in 
government. True, Cairo today is as full of rumours of the 
impending fall of Nahas Pasha as Tehran has been for the 
last six months of the imminent fall of Dr. Moussadek. But 
the real change will, if it happens, be noticeable in the Canal 
Zone before it is detected in the capital, and no doubt Mr. Eden 
has taken the opportunity to explain to Salah ed-Din Pasha in 
Paris that our immediate anxiety is to prevent the .“ incidents ™ 
by the Canal from flaring up into a state of undeclared war, 
Some form of agreement with the Egyptian authorities—whether 
Cabinet Ministers or local officials—is not impossible on this 
point. The “ Liberation Battalions” exist in the delta and are 
acquiring arms. They are undoubtedly a potential menace, but 
who or what they menace is not so clear. In theory they are 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior, who must be 
feeling about as happy with his new possession as a holiday- 
maker who has picked up on the beach a ‘land-mine whose 
mechanism he does not understand. Action to avert the decay, 
of public order is a common ground on which British and 
Egyptians can still meet. 


Korean Deadline 


As December 27th draws nearer, and the 30 days allowed 
for the conclusion of an armistice on the present battle-line run) 
out, the Panmunjom talks take on the character of a race against 
time. It is a very exasperating race, with the Communist sido 
halting at every stage, even over such a simple matter as tho 
production of a list of prisoners, and the United Nations repre 
sentatives wasting an incredible amount of time in upbraiding 
their opposite numbers. But the lists of prisoners have at last 
been exchanged, and all the remaining points of difference 
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supervision of the truce, rotation of United Nations troops, super- 

“vision of frontier movements and the control of islands off the 
coast—are of the kind that could be settled in a week, or less, 
lf both sides really want to settle them. Still the nagging suspicion 
that the Communists will ask for an extension of the time allowed 
for negotiation persists, and the flat statement of Brigadier- 
General Nuckols that it would not in any case be granted may 
yet prove to be an advance signal for the resumption of large- 
scale fighting. Yet militarily the United Nations commander has 
little room for concessions. The point about fixing a time-limit 
of 30 days was that a longer period of quiet would greatly increase 
the danger of a Communist build-up in preparation for a new 
attack. It is difficult, in any case, to see how the lull of the past 
month could be prolonged. Already General Nuckols has 
announced that the indulgence shown by allied aircraft to un- 
marked vehicles moving between Pyongyang and Kaesong, on 
the Communist side of the proposed cease-fire line, is to end 
at once. A resumption of fighting in the middle of winter, merely 
because of a few technical difficulties in the talks at Panmunjom, 
is a bitter prospect. But there is still time to avert it. 


The Lesson of Indo-China 


Indo-China is one of the subjects which have come up for dis- 
cussion between the British and French Ministers in Paris this 
week. It is undoubtedly true that a close understanding between 

_ the two countries in the Far East is as essential as it is anywhere 

else in the world, and in spite of important political and strategic 
differences there is a basic similarity between the problems facing 
the French in Indo-China and ourselves in Malaya. Certainly 
the result of appointing General de Lattre de Tassigny as supreme 
political and military representative of France in Indo-China can 
now be shown to have paid dividends whose significance cannot 
have been lost: on Mr. Lyttelton. His conduct of affairs has 
shown that the question of whether political or military aims 
should have priority in such a struggle is really an academic 
one, for the very good reason that success in each sphere is 
dependent on success in the other. The latest Viet-Minh offen- 
sive appears to have been decisively repulsed, but even more 
significant than this new stage in the battle for the Red River 
delta has been the decision of certain local magnates (who are 
also, perhaps a little surprisingly, bishops) to range themselves 
and their forces on the side of the Emperor Bao Dai. It has 
all along been the wary indifference of the mass of the popu- 
Jation in Indo-China which was more of a threat to French and 
Viet-Namese arms than the active hostility of the rebels. When 
a corresponding point is reached in Malaya—when, that is, the 
mass of the Chinese move over from neutrality to active 
co-operation with the Government—then the political and 
military turning-point in Malaya will have been reached. 


The Limits of Trusteeship 


The conversation between Dr. Dinges, recalled from his leader- 
ship of the South African delegation at the United Nations 
Assembly, and Dr. Malan this week may affect more than South 
Africa’s future relationship to the. United Nations. It is 
important, at any rate, that the issue should be clearly under- 
stood. The fact that South Africa’s native policy is distasteful 
to most people in this country is not a reason for assuming that 
when there is a clash between South Africa and the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations on a question involving South 
African natives the Trusteeship Council is of necessity right. 
Jn this particular case it is quite clearly in the wrong. In decid- 
ing to invite certain chiefs in South-West Africa to appear before 
jt against South Africa’s will, and in order to lodge complaints 
against South Africa, the Council was going completely outside 
the framework of the Charter. That it might properly do that 
with the agreement of both parties is arguable ; to do it in face 
of the strenuous protest of one of the parties is completely im- 
permissible. Though South-West Africa was a mandated territory 
under the League, South Africa has not put it under United 
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Nations Trusteeship, and was entitled not to if she gs 
decided. Even under the old mandatory system, while the 
administering authority was compelled to forward to Geneva 
written petitions from a mandated territory, with or without 
observations of its own, the petitioners had no right of personal 
appearance before the Mandates’ Committee. The trusteeship 
principle is thoroughly sound, and should be very valuable, but 
the Trusteeship Council, with its tendency to interfere where it 
has no right of interference (as recently in the case of Morocco) 
has not so far shown itself a body which inspires great confidence, 


Back to Financial Reality 


The announcement that this year’s interest and instalment of 
principal on the American and Canadian loans will be paid in 
full sounded like news from another world, so unfamiliar has 
become the conception of a straightforward loan requiring a 
straightforward repayment. It is true that the conditions on 
which the loans were made were such that a waiver clause might 
have been invoked and the interest left unpaid, but the Govern- 
ment were undoubtedly wise in refusing to take advantage of this 
loophole. The first task of the Chancellor, after six years of 
Socialist finance, is to bring the British public back to a sense 
of financial reality, and if he can do this while at the same time 
showing the outside world that Britain intends to pay her way, 
so much the better. The reopening of the foreign exchange 
market for dollars and other “specified currencies” (which 
include nearly every currency of importance outside the sterling 
area) is a reminder to bankers and traders that money-changing 
is a business with its own risks and rewards—a fact that they 
may have tended to forget during the twelve years in which the 
business has been conducted by the Bank of England. During 
these years traders and bankers requiring foreign currency on a 
future date have been able to insulate themselves against changes 
in the value of that currency by paying a fixed charge to the 
Bank of England, which took responsibility for any loss (or 
profit). This business, with the profit (or loss), is now in effect 
handed back to the banks. The currency regulations, as the 
public knows them, will still remain, but there is a possibility 
that the forward rates of exchange will now reflect the real 
strength or weakness of sterling more naturally. 


Electricity versus Beauty 


The two cases which have come into the news this week 
of a clash between the authorities interested in the preservation 
of natural beauty and those charged with the supply of electricity 
have one fundamental feature in common—they both drive home 
the point that it costs money to keep the countryside unblemished. 
In dismissing an action by the National Trust to restrain the 
Midlands Electricity Board from erecting poles to carry electric 
cables on the Malvern Hills Mr. Justice Vaisey said he was sure 
the board would have preferred to put the cables underground 
if they could have afforded to do so. But they could not, so 
the poles will go up, the open country will be disfigured, but 
the taxpayers’ money will be safeguarded. In Snowdonia, where 
a much bigger change is proposed in the British Electricity 
Authority’s hydro-electric schemes for Snowdon, Nant Ffrancon, 
Upper Conway and Mawdach, the case is not yet settled. The 
B.E.A. must still get a private Bill through Parliament, and the 
National Parks Commission is doing its best to stop the scheme 
from going forward—as it is bound to do if the character of 
the area is to be preserved. But once again the question of cost 
is bound to come up. It may not be easy to prove that the 
B.E.A. can produce electricity more cheaply elsewhere. But 
it is obvious that the attempt must be made to find an alternative. 
The National Parks Act is now in operation. When Parliament 
passed it it must have recognised that to maintain the general 
character of the designated areas it would be forced to oppose 
a certain number of new money-making or money-saving 
schemes within these areas. It is now faced with the logical 
implications of the Act in a concrete form. 
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COLD WAR 


OR a moment, perhaps a week, thoughts of Christmas take 
priority over thoughts of the cold war. The two are 
closely linked. This is for many people a hard Christmas 

because of the sacrifices the cold war, and fears of what it might 
jead to, impose. At the same time they are diametrically con- 
trasted. If Christmas stands in men’s minds for anything it 
stands in every Christian country for peace—peace on earth to 
men of goodwill. But desires and hopes must be subordinated 
to fact. Nothing good comes of crying peace where there is 
no peace. The eyes of the imagination will involuntarily turn 
next Tuesday to Bethlehem. Amid the surrounding gloom we 
may find ourselves singing, with what assurance we may, 
“Yet in thy dark streets shineth the everlasting light.” Even so, 
the gloom must seem more real than that, or any, light. 
With Egypt, Persia, Korea, Malaya heading columns in the 
papers day by day, what claim can there be to peace on earth, 
and how do the men of goodwill compare in force and numbers 
with men in whose wills not good but evil seems, by any criterion, 
to predominate ? 

Sombre Christmas reflections. Yet not one of them but is 
justified by the facts. Fortunately they are not all the facts. 
Too often, as General Eisenhower observed on Monday when 
comparing Russia’s strength with that of the western nations, 
we make the mistake of looking at one side of the picture only, 
more frequently than not the dark side. That should not be. 
In the present state of the world over-confidence would be a 
crime. But so would undue pessimism. If there is nothing that 
can be honestly said this Christmas to justify hope, then silence 
may be better than speech or writing. But if there is something 
this is a peculiarly fitting time to say it. And there is in fact 
no ground for drab discouragement. What is the aim, peace 
being by common consent the supreme objective? Beyond 
question a united world, and within a united world a united 
Europe. There need at this point be no quarrel about defini- 
tions. Unity may take many forms. It is the reality that matters, 
not particular methods ; the British Commonwealth relationship 
is one way ; the N.A.T.O. relationship is another ; the United 
Nations relationship is another; full federalism would be 
another. Each has its merits. This may be better adapted to 
particular circumstances than that. But of all equally it remains 
true that the form is worth nothing unless it embodies a genuine 
spirit of unity. It is the spirit that quickeneth. 

What then of the spirit of unity ? Is it more, or less, manifest 
in the world than at the Christmas of 1950, a year ago? In 
one respect the answer must be cheerless. The gulf between 
Europe and much of Asia, between eastern Europe and western, 
between eastern Germany and western, yawns as wide as ever. 
Yet perhaps not quite as wide, not as wide certainly but that a 
Christmas truce in Korea, still not impossible, would justify 
new hopes. Even M. Vyshinsky at the United Nations Assembly 
has moderated his strident accents. Four-Power talks on dis- 
armament have taken place, and though they accomplished little 
they are to continue in another form. And the surprise appear- 
ance of East German delegates before one of the Assembly’s 
committees, where West Germans had already spoken, means 
a just perceptible change in the right direction. But when all 
is said the deplorable rift between east and west remains. It 
can be claimed in some sense that peogress towards unity is being 
effected on both sides of the Iron Curtain, but on one side by 
methods totally incompatible with the spirit of unity ; for an 
essential ingredient of that is the spirit of liberty. True unity 
must come by free agreement, never by compulsion. 
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CHRIS rv. Indeed, it is as a committee-man that he 


~nutation before the war. This vote, which 

The danger of war bef<ommunists, Gaulleists and one Right- 
general opinion, which may ‘b. forecast the ultimate division in 
definitely less than it was a year’ Scemed very doubtful whether 
feverishly, and could put in the Geld “> S2vourabhe, indeed if it 
that could be mobilised against her. Why's Of Finance and 

: ae S a ~¢lusion as that of 
believe she is in danger of attack ? Millions Ot -rnefence had a 
undoubtedly believe that, because they have been tag poo] was 
rulers to believe it. What the rulers themselves believe fi. Com- 
except themselves has means of knowing. But while both halvhe 
of the world are preparing against a potential war which every 
man and woman in the west, and nine-tenths of ordinary citizens 
in the east, pray may never happen the work of peace and 
unification is going forward in the west on a scale by no means 
always adequately realised. It is safe to say that in all that 
half of the world which stretches westward from the Communist 
frontiers in Europe across the Atlantic, across America, across 
the Pacific to the coasts of China, peace is established as it never 
has been for half a century. 

In spite of all obstacles and some set-backs a welding-process 
is going forward which already is producing notable results. 
That it is due in part to the necessity for making common 
cause against the Russian menace may be conceded. But the 
result remains, and will remain, whatever the immediate cause. 
No one fears war in any part of the American continent, for 
Sefior Perén’s ebullience does not threaten to take that form. No 
one fears war in any part of Western Europe, for Germany is no 
danger today, and wisely treated she will not be again. Least 
of all does anyone fear war between any American and any 
European State. What is a little loosely termed the western 
world is a vast area of settled peace. And it is right to remember 
what part this country has played in creating it, particularly just 
at a moment when the edifice of peace is being strengthened 
by new buttresses. The weeks before and after Christmas may 
be remembered as a historic period. Nothing is more important 
than a firm Anglo-German understanding, a firm Anglo-French 
understanding and a firm Anglo-American understanding. All 
those causes have been notably advanced in the past month, 
thanks largely to the initiative the British Government has taken 
in regard to France and the United States. 

As to Dr. Adenauer’s visit to London and what may flow 
from it, judgement must still be to some extent reserved. That 
the German Chancellor was deeply gratified by the warmth of 
his reception, and that his country shared his satisfaction, is 
amply evidenced. But delicate problems still remain. A peace 
treaty has not yet been signed. Agreement on subsidiary details 
hangs fire. But Germany has been drawn so far back into the 
comity of western nations that the removal of all restrictions 
on her full equality in the family of States is the way not only 
of generosity but of political wisdom. She must be grappled 
to us with hoops not of law but of friendship and understanding. 
Not everything is satisfactory in Germany, and the distinction 
between reasoned faith and groundless credulity must not be 
obliterated. Germany, moreover, must come to meet us as far 
as we are ready to go to meet her, and in the same spirit. There 
is every reason to believe she will». And it is of the best omen 
that the new cordiality between Germany and Britain is matched 
by a new cordiality between Germany and France. 

Of the actual results of the visits of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden to Paris and Washington there is little yet to say. The 
purpose of the visits is not the conclusion of new agreements 
but the dissipation of possible misunderstandings and the 
cementing of old friendships. There is room for that. There 
has been unjust criticism of this country in some quarters in the 
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supervision of the truce, rotation of United Nations troops, super- 

“vision of frontier movements and the control of islands off the 
coast—are of the kind that could be settled in a week, or less, 
lf both sides really want to settle them. Still the nagging suspicion 
that the Communists will ask for an extension of the time allowed 
for negotiation persists, and the flat statement of Brigadier- 
General Nuckols that it would not in any case be granted may 
yet prove to be an advance signal for the resumption of large- 
scale fighting. Yet militarily the United Nations commander has 
little room for concessions. The point about fixing a time-limit 
of 30 days was that a longer period of quiet would greatly increase 
the danger of a Communist build-up in preparation for a new 
attack. It is difficult, in any case, to see how the lull of the past 
month could be prolonged. Already General Nuckols has 
announced that the indulgence shown by allied aircraft to un- 
marked vehicles moving between Pyongyang and Kaesong, on 
the Communist side of the proposed cease-fire line, is to end 
at once. A resumption of fighting in the middle of winter, merely 
because of a few technical difficulties in the talks at Panmunjom, 
is a bitter prospect. But there is still time to avert it. 


The Lesson of Indo-China 


Indo-China is one of the subjects which have come up for dis- 
cussion between the British and French Ministers in Paris this 
week. It is undoubtedly true that a close understanding between 

_ the two countries in the Far East is as essential as it is anywhere 

else in the world, and in spite of important political and strategic 
differences there is a basic similarity between the problems facing 
the French in Indo-China and ourselves in Malaya. Certainly 
the result of appointing General de Lattre de Tassigny as supreme 
political and military representative of France in Indo-China can 
now be shown to have paid dividends whose significance cannot 
have been lost: on Mr. Lyttelton. His conduct of affairs has 
shown that the question of whether political or military aims 
should have priority in such a struggle is really an academic 
one, for the very good reason that success in each sphere is 
dependent on success in the other. The latest Viet-Minh offen- 
sive appears to have been decisively repulsed, but even more 
significant than this new stage in the battle for the Red River 
delta has been the decision of certain local magnates (who are 
also, perhaps a little surprisingly, bishops) to range themselves 
and their’ forces on the side of the Emperor Bao Dai. It has 
all along been the wary indifference of the mass of the popu- 
Jation in Indo-China which was more of a threat to French and 
Viet-Namese arms than the active hostility of the rebels. When 
a corresponding point is reached in Malaya—when, that is, the 
mass of the Chinese move over from neutrality to active 
co-operation with the Government—then the political and 
military turning-point in Malaya will have been reached. 


The Limits of Trusteeship 


The conversation between Dr. Dinges, recalled from his leader- 
ship of the South African deiegation at the United Nations 
Assembly, and Dr. Malan this week may affect more than South 
Africa’s future relationship to the. United Nations. It is 
important, at any rate, that the issue should be clearly under- 
stood. The fact that South Africa’s native policy is distasteful 
to most people in this country is not a reason for assuming that 
when there is a clash between South Africa and the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations on a question involving South 
African natives the Trusteeship Council is of necessity right. 
In this particular case it is quite clearly in the wrong. In decid- 
ing to invite certain chiefs in South-West Africa to appear before 
it against South Africa’s will, and in order to lodge complaints 
against South Africa, the Council was going completely outside 
the framework of the Charter. That it might properly do that 
with the agreement of both parties is arguable ; to do it in face 
of the strenuous protest of one of the parties is completely im- 
permissible. Though South-West Africa was a mandated territory 
under the League, South Africa has not put it under United 
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Nations Trusteeship, and was entitled not to if she go 
decided. Even under the old mandatory system, while the 
administering authority was compelled to forward to Geneva 
written petitions from a mandated territory, with or without 
observations of its own, the petitioners had no right of personal 
appearance before the Mandates’ Committee. The trusteeship 
principle is thoroughly sound, and should be very valuable, but 
the Trusteeship Council, with its tendency to interfere where it 
has no right of interference (as recently in the case of Morocco) 
has not so far shown itself a body which inspires great confidence, 


Back to Financial Reality 


The announcement that this year’s interest and instalment of 
principal on the American and Canadian loans will be paid in 
full sounded like news from another world, so unfamiliar has 
become the conception of a straightforward loan requiring a 
straightforward repayment. It is true that the conditions on 
which the loans were made were such that a waiver clause might 
have been invoked and the interest left unpaid, but the Govern- 
ment were undoubtedly wise in refusing to take advantage of this 
loophole. The first task of the Chancellor, after six years of 
Socialist finance, is to bring the British public back to a sense 
of financial reality, and if he can do this while at the same time 
showing the outside world that Britain intends to pay her way, 
so much the better. The reopening of the foreign exchange 
market for dollars and other “specified currencies” (which 
include nearly every currency of importance outside the sterling 
area) is a reminder to bankers and traders that money-changing 
is a business with its own risks and rewards—a fact that they 
may have tended to forget during the twelve years in which the 
business has been conducted by the Bank of England. During 
these years traders and bankers requiring foreign currency on a 
future date have been able to insulate themselves against changes 
in the value of that currency by paying a fixed charge to the 
Bank of England, which took responsibility for any loss (or 
profit). This business, with the profit (or loss), is now in effect 
handed back to the banks. The currency regulations, as the 
public knows them, will still remain, but there is a possibility 
that the forward rates of exchange will now reflect the real 
strength or weakness of sterling more naturally. 


Electricity versus Beauty 


The two cases which have come into the news this week 
of a clash between the authorities interested in the preservation 
of natural beauty and those charged with the supply of electricity 
have one fundamental feature in common—they both drive home 
the point that it costs money to keep the countryside unblemished. 
In dismissing an action by the National Trust to restrain the 
Midlands Electricity Board from erecting poles to carry electric 
cables on the Malvern Hills Mr. Justice Vaisey said he was sure 
the board would have preferred to put the cables underground 
if they could have afforded to do so. But they could not, so 
the poles will go up, the open country will be disfigured, but 
the taxpayers’ money will be safeguarded. In Snowdonia, where 
a much bigger change is proposed in the British Electricity 
Authority’s hydro-electric schemes for Snowdon, Nant Ffrancon, 
Upper Conway and Mawdach, the case is not yet settled. The 
B.E.A. must still get a private Bill through Parliament, and the 
National Parks Commission is doing its best to stop the scheme 
from going forward—as it is bound to do if the character of 
the area is to be preserved. But once again the question of cost 
is bound to come up. It may not be easy to prove that the 
B.E.A. can produce electricity more cheaply elsewhere. But 
it is obvious that the attempt must be made to find an alternative. 
The National Parks Act is now in operation. When Parliament 
passed it it must have recognised that to maintain the general 
character of the designated areas it would be forced to oppose 
a certain number of new money-making or money-saving 
schemes within these areas. It is now faced with the logical 
implications of the Act in a concrete form. 
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COLD WAR 


OR a moment, perhaps a week, thoughts of Christmas take 
i; priority over thoughts of the cold war. The two are 

closely linked. This is for many people a hard Christmas 
because of the sacrifices the cold war, and fears of what it might 
lead to, impose. At the same time they are diametrically con- 
trasted. If Christmas stands in men’s minds for anything it 
stands in every Christian country for peace—peace on earth to 
men of goodwill. But desires and hopes must be subordinated 
to fact. Nothing good comes of crying peace where there is 
no peace. The eyes of the imagination will involuntarily turn 
next Tuesday to Bethlehem. Amid the surrounding gloom we 
may find ourselves singing, with what assurance we may, 
“Yet in thy dark streets shineth the everlasting light.” Even so, 
the gloom must seem more real than that, or any, light. 
With Egypt, Persia, Korea, Malaya heading columns in the 
papers day by day, what claim can there be to peace on earth, 
and how do the men of goodwill compare in force and numbers 
with men in whose wills not good but evil seems, by any criterion, 
to predominate ? 

Sombre Christmas reflections. Yet not one of them but is 
justified by the facts. Fortunately they are not all the facts. 
Too often, as General Eisenhower observed on Monday when 
comparing Russia’s strength with that of the western nations, 
we make the mistake of looking at one side of the picture only, 
more frequently than not the dark side. That should not be. 
In the present state of the world over-confidence would be a 
crime. But so would undue pessimism. If there is nothing that 
can be honestly said this Christmas to justify hope, then silence 
may be better than speech or writing. But if there is something 
this is a peculiarly fitting time to say it. And there is in fact 
no ground for drab discouragement. What is the aim, peace 
being by common consent the supreme objective? Beyond 
question a united world, and within a united world a united 
Europe. There need at this point be no quarrel about defini- 
tions. Unity may take many forms. It is the reality that matters, 
not particular methods ; the British Commonwealth relationship 
is one way ; the N.A.T.O. relationship is another ; the United 
Nations relationship is another; full federalism would be 
another. Each has its merits. This may be better adapted to 
particular circumstances than that. But of all equally it remains 
true that the form is worth nothing unless it embodies a genuine 
spirit of unity. It is the spirit that quickeneth. 

What then of the spirit of unity ? Is it more, or less, manifest 
in the world than at the Christmas of 1950, a year ago? In 
one respect the answer must be cheerless. The gulf between 
Europe and much of Asia, between eastern Europe and western, 
between eastern Germany and western, yawns as wide as ever. 
Yet perhaps not quite as wide, not as wide certainly but that a 
Christmas truce in Korea, still not impossible, would justify 
new hopes. Even M. Vyshinsky at the United Nations Assembly 
has moderated his strident accents. Four-Power talks on dis- 
armament have taken place, and though they accomplished little 
they are to continue in another form. And the surprise appear- 
ance of East German delegates before one of the Assenibly’s 
committees, where West Germans had already spoken, means 
a just perceptible change in the right direction. But when all 
is said the deplorable rift between east and west remains. It 
can be claimed in some sense that peogress towards unity is being 
effected on both sides of the Iron Curtain, but on one side by 
methods totally incompatible with the spirit of unity; for an 
essential ingredient of that is the spirit of liberty. True unity 
must come by free agreement, never by compulsion. 


CHRISTMAS 


The danger of war between east and west remains. In the 
general opinion, which may be right or wrong, that danger is 
definitely less than it was a year ago. Yet Russia is arming 
feverishly, and could put in the field stronger forces than any 
that could be mobilised against her. Why? Can she seriously 
believe she is in danger of attack ? Millions of her citizens do 
undoubtedly believe that, because they have been taught by their 
rulers to believe it. What the rulers themselves believe no man 
except themselves has means of knowing. But while both halves 
of the world are preparing against a potential war which every 
man and woman in the west, and nine-tenths of ordinary citizens 
in the east, pray may never happen the work of peace and 
unification is going forward in the west on a scale by no means 
always adequately realised. It is safe to say that in all that 
half of the world which stretches westward from the Communist 
frontiers in Europe across the Atlantic, across America, across 
the Pacific to the coasts of China, peace is established as it never 
has been for half a century. 

In spite of all obstacles and some set-backs a welding-process 
is going forward which already is producing notable results. 
That it is due in part to the necessity for making common 
cause against the Russian menace may be conceded. But the 
result remains, and will remain, whatever the immediate cause. 
No one fears war in any part of the American continent, for 
Sefior Perén’s ebullience does not threaten to take that form. No 
one fears waft in any part of Western Europe, for Germany is no 
danger today, and wisely treated she will not be again. Least 
of all does anyone fear war between any American and any 
European State. What is a little loosely termed the western 
world is a vast area of settled peace. And it is right to remember 
what part this country has played in creating it, particularly just 
at a moment when the edifice of peace is being strengthened 
by new buttresses. The weeks before and after Christmas may 
be remembered as a historic period. Nothing is more important 
than a firm Anglo-German understanding, a firm Anglo-French 
understanding and a firm Anglo-American understanding. All 
those causes have been notably advanced in the past month, 
thanks largely to the initiative the British Government has taken 
in regard to France and the United States. 

As to Dr. Adenauer’s visit to London and what may flow 
from it, judgement must still be to some extent reserved. That 
the German Chancellor was deeply gratified by the warmth of 
his reception, and that his country shared his satisfaction, is 
amply evidenced. But delicate problems still remain. A peace 
treaty has not yet been signed. Agreement on subsidiary details 
hangs fire. But Germany has been drawn so far back into the 
comity of western nations that the removal of all restrictions 
on her full equality in the family of States is the way not only 
of generosity but of political wisdom. She must be grappled 
to us with hoops not of law but of friendship and understanding. 
Not everything is satisfactory in Germany, and the distinction 
between reasoned faith and groundless credulity must not be 
obliterated. Germany, moreover, must come to meet us as far 
as we are ready to go to meet her, and in the same spirit. There 
is every reason to believe she will.- And it is of the best omen 
that the new cordiality between Germany and Britain is matched 
by a new cordiality between Germany and France. 

Of the actual results of the visits of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden to Paris and Washington there is little yet to say. The 
purpose of the visits is not the conclusion of new agreements 
but the dissipation of possible misunderstandings and the 
cementing of old friendships. There is room for that. There 
has been unjust criticism of this country in some quarters in the 
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United States. Mr. Churchill will be concerned—and no one 
could do it better—to dispel the idea that we fail to be good 
Europeans because we claim our right to hold that a particular 
form of organisation is not necessarily the best, at any rate for 
us. We may be mistaken. We may in course of time move 
to the position to which some Americans desire to drive us now. 
But America must concede us the freedom she claims for herself. 
There is no sign that she would be willing to enter a federal 
organisation where she might be compelled to decisions which 
her judgement might decide were against her interests or her 
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traditions. That question should not be forced for either 
nation. Enough that as allies of one another, as members in 
common of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the 
United Nations we are committed together to the vital and 
unending task of building the fabric of peace. Slowly but 
unmistakably it is being built. There have been times when 
the cynic, hearing at Christmas the prayer Guide our feet into 
the way of peace, could murmur with some justice What a hope. 
This Christmas the hope is assuming new reality, and we may 
thank God for it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T may be necessary sooner or later to co-ordinate the various 
organisations existing to promote Anglo-German friendship 
in one way and another. Meanwhile it is encouraging to find 

so much activity directed to so desirable an end. The new Anglo- 
German Association, which announced itself on Saturday, is, in 
fact, a little older than that, for its foundations were carefully 
and systematically laid several weeks ago. It is the most 
ambitious of the efforts so far made, and it should clash with 
no organisation already in the field. A certain amount of 
co-ordination, to some extent fortuitous, is indeed manifested 
already. For example, Mr. Robert Birley, the Headmaster of 
Eton, who was one of the signatories of the Anglo-German 
Association's letter in The Times, is also chairman both of the 
Wilton Park Academic Council (concerned in bringing picked 
parties of Germans to this country for short courses of study of 
the British way of life) and of the Educational Interchange 
Council, which has for the last five years been doing most 
valuable work on a limited scale (limited by financial conditions) 
in arranging educational interchanges on all levels between Britain 
on the one hand and Austria and Germany, with a recent 
extension to Yugoslavia, on the other. Nothing in its report on 
its work is more striking than the warmth of the appreciation 
expressed by British headmasters and headmistresses of the 
personalities of individual Germans who have joined their staffs 
for a period to study British educational methods. 
* * * * 

To have Winchester and Christ Church in charge of the Daily 
Mirror seems a new idea. Is it going to mean a new 
Daily Mirror? 1s it, in particular, going to mean a weakening 
of the Mirror's consistent support of the Labour Party? The 
question is not unimportant, for though the majority of the 
Mirror's readers are, | imagine, a good deal more interested in 
the young person called Jane who figures in one of the regular 
“strips” (strip, indeed, in another sense is the mot juste 
in this connection) than in Mr. Attlee or Mr. Morrison, the 
backing of a paper with a circulation of over four million must 
be an asset of some value to any party. And in spite of the 
support the Labour Party gets from a variety of Etonians its 
chief reliance has for some time been on Winchester among the 

ublic schools. Moreover, if the new controller of the Mirror, 
Mr Cecil Harmsworth King, is a Wykehamist he is also a nephew 
of Lord Northcliffe, and the Fleet Street strain may predominate 
(so far as it cannot blend). 

* * + * 

The deaths of Lord Perth and Hilary St. George Saunders on 
successive days will throw many people's minds back to the 
earliest phase of the League of Nations. The former, I think, 
will live in history by his earlier name of Sir Eric Drummond, 
for it was Sir Eric who, by his creation of the Secretariat of the 
League, the first international civil service worthy of the name, 
laid the essential foundation for the success which the League 
enjoyed till in 1931 events beyond the control of the Secretariat 
dealt a fatal blow at its stability. Absolutely impartial nationally, 
absolutely impartial politically, unruffled, shrewd, diplomatic, 
a@ little pawky, he welded together into a single efficient instru- 
ment men and women of fifty different nationalities—men of 
the calibre of Jean Monnet and Arthur Salter and Wilham 


Rappard and Inazo Nitobe—till each one counted, and was 
assessed, on his individual merits regardless of what nationality 
he bore. On Drummond’s staff for seventeen years was Hilary 
Saunders, doing rather dull administrative work but consorting 
with persons who were anything but dull, like Lord Cecil and 
Nansen (I have somewhere a photograph of Hilary steering his 
motor-boat on the Lake of Geneva, with those two eminent dele- 
gates as passengers) and writing, in conjunction with his colleague 
John Palmer, thrillers and historical romances under a pseudo- 
nym. He left the League to become Assistant Librarian, and 
then Librarian, of the House of Commons, and it was then that 
he found his real métier, as author of a series of brilliant descrip- 
tive booklets beginning with the Battle of Britain. Another old 
League of Nations association was cemented when in 1947 his 
daughter became the wife of Philip Noel-Baker’s son. 
* * * . 

The return of Baedeker is something of an event. One or two 
volumes of the new Baedeker on Germany have, I believe, 
appeared already. But the one on London was only published 
last week (by Allen and Unwin at 15s.). It has the old familiar 
red cover (but without the old familiar rounded edges) and the 
old familiar type and arrangement. It tells the visitor to London 
everything he needs to know, and even the lifelong resident might 
not have realised (for example) that “ the first Lord’s was opened 
by Thomas Lord in 1787 at Dorset Square, and the turf was 
transferred to St. John’s Wood in 1814” (Wisden, however, tells 
a rather different story); or that “The Theatre,” the first 
in England, was built in 1577 and pulled down in 1598, 
to be re-erected as the famous Globe in Southwark (“ pronounced 
Suthuk ”); or that, whereas the Metropolitan Police wear blue 
and white armlets, the City Police wear red and white. And 
what prospective visitor to the National Portrait Gallery will not 
be grateful for the thoughtful reminder “ There are no lavatories ” 

in fact, only pictures. An assiduous search for errors has so 
far revealed only, “Its [Westminster Hall's] hammer-beams 
terminate in figures of angles.” Non anguli sed angeli. 

* * * * 

It is curious how two people can look at the same thing and 
get totally different impressions of it. The versatile and anony- 
mous “ Atticus ” in the Sunday Times asserted categorically this 
week that to switch on sidelights when driving in daytime fog 
or mist makes no difference at all. I dissent completely from the 
statement, and deplore its possible consequences. It has been 
my invariable experience in some twenty-five years’ driving that 
in a daylight fog the sidelights of an oncoming car are visible 
well before the outline of the car takes shape. They are, to my 
mind, a most valuable safeguard, and it would be highly regret- 
table if “ Atticus’s” many readers refrained from switching on 
their lights when conditions required. (It might mean that I 
myself ran into one of them.) 

* * * * 

Certain self-confessed bad-spellers repudiate with indignation 
the idea that that deficiency is inconsistent with a high degree 
of education and culture. Spelling, good or bad, one of them 
suggests, is a congenital quality ; if you can’t spell you can't 
spell, and that’s that. Perhaps. But it sounds just a little 
fatalistic. JANUS. 
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France and Europe 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 


HE French National Assembly’s vote approving ratifica- 

iion of the Schuman Plan Treaty (officially Treaty for 

the Creation of a European Community of Coal and 
Steel) was an astonishing act of self-recovery by a body which 
had done its very best to damn itself in the eyes of the nation 
and the world in the first four months of its existence. There 
has been a good deal that is dreary in French post-war politics, 
but nothing has been drearier than the schools quarrel of the 
late summer, with the principles of a great dispute of fifty years 
ago (the separation of Church and State) applied meanly to a 
petty dispute about children’s right to have State scholarships 
in private (i.e. denominational) schools and allowing these same 
schools some four milliard francs, provided the non-Catholic 
State schools got sixteen. Nothing could have been more 
depressing than the sight of Socialists putting a wages 
sliding scale through the Assembly with the help of Communists 
and Gaulleists in defiance of a Government that they wished to 
stay in office. It seemed for a time as if the only way a Govern- 
ment could stay in office was to efface itself and let all legislation 
be considered as private Bills. Since, after all, a country does 
need a Government, and the Assembly had taken a month to elect 
this one, it seemed as if the Prime Minister had no choice but 
to adopt this modest attitude in face of such a Parliament. But 
it is a difficult principle to apply in all cases, and only three 
weeks ago, when the Finance Minister, M. René Mayer, had to 
tell the Assembly of the sombre financial plight to which France, 
like Britain, is reduced, the Government could only find 247 
Deputies (out of 625) to back it in its fight for solvency and a 
majority of 18, with both the Left and Right Wings of the so- 
called coalition abstaining. 

In these circumstances the prospects of the Schuman Plan did 
not look very good. Here was a proposal to remove, after a 
short provisional period, protection from the French coal-mining 
and steel industries, to place them under an_ international 
authority, to accept the competition of the best organised as well 
as most naturally advantaged rivals in Europe, who were, to 
boot, the armourers of the hereditary enemy. It meant the 
biggest leap that the French Government had ever made, and 
it was made against the wishes of the French steel industry. 
It would not only be a departure from a very long tradition of 
what was the national interest, since it would remove from direct 
national control the industries that were the basis of national 
defence, but, much more startling, it would be a breach with 
an old national habit, that of cartel-controlled prices behind 
comfortable customs barriers. It would be an act of confidence 
in the younger French technicians and in the adaptability of 
French workers to new industrial methods that came admirably, 
but surprisingly, from a country much of whose industry had 
long earned a reputation for obsolescence. An Assembly was to 
be asked to accept this whose majorities had all seemed to be 
negative ones cutting across the possibilities of Government. It 
was true that to refuse ratification was to make nonsense of 
French policy of the last four years. But Parliamentarians might 
argue that this policy had been more often than not smuggled in 
than frankly and fairly debated, that the Schuman Plan itself 
had been produced out of a hat before a Press conference on the 
eve of a meeting of Foreign Ministers, and not placed before the 
Assembly in a manner which gave the elected representatives of 
the people a chance to say if they were in genuine agreement. 

The first discussions of the Treaty in Committee—or rather in 
Committees, for in addition to that on Foreign Affairs, those of 
Finance, Economic Affairs, Industrial Production and National 
Defence had each their word to say—did not go very well. It 
was M. Robert Schuman himself who on his return from Rome 
finally secured a premonitory majority of 26 to 18 in the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. Often a poor debater in the 
Assembly (owing to his manner, not his matter), he-is an excellent 


man in committee. Indeed, it is as a committee-man that he 
slowly built up his reputation before the war. This vote, which 
showed an opposition of Communists, Gaulleists and one Right- 
wing Deputy, in fact, exactly forecast the ultimate division in 
the Assembly ; but for some time it seemed very doubtful whether 
the Assembly vote would be equally favourable, indeed if it 
would be favourable at all. The Committees of Finance and 
Industrial Production reached the same conclusion as that of 
Foreign Affairs, but the Committee of National Defence had a 
hostile majority (no doubt because the steel and coal pool was 
considered a first step to the European Army which this Com- 
mittee dislikes) and, what was much more dangerous, the 
Committee of Economic Affairs introduced the insidious idea 
of postponement. 

For the National Assembly to have postponed discussion of 
the French Government’s own Schuman Plan would have 
probably led to the gradual and irremediable collapse of the 
whole scheme like a pricked balloon. But the idea had a terrible 
attraction for the hesitant Deputy. In so vast and novel a 
scheme there was evidently a great deal that would bear longer 
study. What a relief to burdened mind and conscience just to 
put it all off! How statesmanlike it would sound in the con- 
stituency to say that the scheme was good but the time not yet 
ripe! And this proposal narrowly missed acceptance when fifty 
Deputies of the Right asked for “ voting from the tribune” at 
three in the morning, a procedure which excludes voting by 
proxy, which is normal in the French Assembly. As things 
were that night, the absence of the Deputies at Strasbourg might 
have been enough to turn the scale against the Government. 
Proceedings had to be suspended, while the President of the 
Republic was awakened at Rambouillet fifty miles away and 
rushed by car to Paris, so that at five in the morning a Council 
of Ministers lasting two minutes could authorise the Prime 
Minister to put the question of confidence in the constitutional 
sense. Since this requires an interval for reflection of a full 
calendar day, it gave the Government time to see that its troops 
were all present in person. 

When the Assembly met again after the week-end the scene 
was mysteriously transformed. It was not-advocates for the 
Treaty in this or that party that rose to plead for it, but party 
leaders, who rose to say that they and their followers would vote 
for it. The Deputies had mysteriously recovered the sense that 
a French National Assembly is a proper place to make history. 

Considered as an act of faith in a united Europe, the debates 
went a great deal further than the vote. The Gaulleist opposition 
was not to European Union but to a piecemeal approach to 
Union under a technocratic authority. The last Gaulleist spokes- 
man, indeed, sharply attacked the rest of the Assembly and the 
other Continental nations represented at Strasbourg for not going 
right ahead and forming a European federal community without 
Great Britain. It is certainly not all Gaulleists who think like that, 
but it became clear in the course of the debate that in no circum- 
stances would the Gaulleists oppose the European idea as such. 

There remains the perpetual anxiety. amongst Frenchmen 
about creating a European Union from which Britain will be 
absent, anxiety lest Germany may steal the show and give it 
an aggressive twist against the Slav bloc. The voices which 
are raised in somewhat shrill criticism of Britain are, it should 
be remembered, generally those of the men who have shown 
the warmest appreciation of Britain. The merely emotional 
problems of close association with Germany are very great, and 
those that present themselves to reason no smaller. Some form 
of British participation, however limited, would reduce both, and 
the French, like the other Continental advocates of European 
Union, cannot be blamed for being aware of this. 

For the moment what seems the moral of the French debate 
on and ratification of the Schuman Plan is that, for all the doubts 
that Frenchmen still feel about European Union, it is only in 
this direction that there is any salvation, not only on the inter- 
national, but also on the internal plane. It is on this issue that 
the French taste fér ideas can today take a form above that of 
sectarian squabble. ft is in the name of Europe that Freachmea 
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are prepared to disperse the stagnant quiet of the small French 
town. It is when talking of Europe that the non-Communist 
draws level with the Communist in his hope for the future, cer- 
tainty of conviction and, in some respects, breadth of outlook. It is 
Europe that will remake France, Europe that will perhaps solve 
the French hope of giving liberty in overseas territories without 
breaking up their integration with, at present, one, at least, of 
Europe’s nations—a problem that our cure-all, the Dominion, 
does not begin to solve. Indeed, we have got to the point at 
which failure to go forward on the European path (or at least 
one of several possible European paths) will quite clearly mean 
moral, social and material dissolution, followed by Communist 
revolution up to the Channel. 


Antarctic Gibraltar 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


T is now midsummer in the South Atlantic, and a busy time 
on the windswept, moorland sheep-ranches of the Falkland 
Islands. This is the season, too, when the Dependencies in 

Antarctica become momentarily accessible. British, Argentine 
and Chilean expeditions firmly but courteously protest at one 
another’s unauthorised presence in the desolate bays of the 
Antarctic Zone, and for a few weeks those remote regions seem 
almost to become a part of our western world. Then the tem- 
perature falls again. The Dependencies, with their tiny encamp- 
ments of meteorologists, are engulfed once more in the polar night. 

Of course, the Falkland Islands proper are never inaccessible, 
and it was in winter that the early voyagers, whose journals are 
now classic documents, wrote the most vivid descriptions of the 
isles and the climate. Thus John Jane, who sailed with John 
Davis in the ‘ Desire,’ noted that on August 9th, 1592, “ wee 
had a sore storme, so that wee were constrained to hull, for our 
sails were not to indure any force. The 14 wee were driven 
in among certaine Isles never before discovered by any knowen 
relations.” Charles Darwin, visiting the Falklands in 1833, made 
a careful record of the weather day by day: “May 16th.— 
Boisterous and cold with heavy hailstorms. May 17th.—During 
the night it rained. The day was very stormy, with much hail 
and snow. May 18th.—It rained during nearly the whole day.” 

In 1846 a British trader from Uruguay obtained the sole rights 
of killing the wild cattle in East Falkland. His lands were taken 
over by the newly formed Falkland Islands Company in 1851, 
and in December of that year the company received its royal 
charter. This Christmas, 1951, the centenary of the charter is 
being celebratéd at Port Stanley, and in the company’s widely 
scattered farmsteads. 

The strategic importance of the islands was apparent during 
both World Wars, and at the beginning of 1940 there were at 
one time as many as six British cruisers in Stanley Harbour. 
Nowadays the Panama Canal might be bombed by long-distance 
aircraft, and the Falklands therefore are a potential Gibraltar, 
situated on the only alternative shipping-route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. But the islands are such a remote 
and very small outpost that, except in war-time, their inhabitants 
suffer from a feeling of isolation and neglect. The smallness of 
the colony is indicated in the latest Colonial Office Report, which 
refers to 1949. During that year the number of births registered 
was 40, deaths 33, marriages 17. “ Two deaths occurred among 
infants under two years of age.” Seventeen crimes were recorded, 
the total value of property involved being £74. The number of 
vessels which entered the port of Stanley during the year was 23, 
but (the report announces) “ this figure almost entirely consists 
of repeated entries by the ‘ Fitzroy.’” 

The s.s. * Fitzroy,” 600 tons, is owned by the Falkland Islands 
Company, and is virtually the only means of communication with 
the outside world. The ‘Fitzroy’ plies between Stanley and 
Montevideo (Uruguay), a distance of rather more than 1,000 
miles, the voyage taking from four to six days or more. There 
is no direct communication between the islands and the near-by 
mainland (Argentina) because the British occupation has never 
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been recognised by any Buenos Aires Government since the 
day in 1833 when the Argentine garrison was forcibly ejected 
from East Falkland by Captain Onslow of H.MLS. ‘ Clio.’ 

It is not surprising that the Argentines should object to the 
British occupation of the Falkland Islands ; but their displeasure 
does not alter the fact that the islands are British property, 
The inhabitants are almost exclusively of British descent. The 
prosperity of the colony—modest though it may be—has been 
created by British farmers and businessmen. And, although 
the Falkland Islanders frequently express dissatisfaction with 
the treatment that they receive from the British Government, 
none of them has any desire to be governed by Buenos Aires, 

Every Argentina school-child is taught that the Islas Malvinas 
(as the Falklands are named in that country) are an integral 
part of Argentina. The population of the islands is included 
in the Argentine national census returns. Falkland Islanders 
visiting Argentina are treated as Argentine citizens, required to 
carry an Argentine passport, and liable to be called up for 
military service. Recently, under the régime of General Perén, 
the demand that the Islas Malvinas shall be “ repatriated ” has 
become more insistent, and this is one of the few subjects on 
which all Argentines—Peronistas and anti-Peronistas alike— 
are in complete agreement. 

The claim is treated lightly by the Falkland Islanders them- 
selves. But although these loyal Britons do not recognise, and 
will never submit to, Argentina’s pretensions, many personal 
connections exist between the people of the colony and the 
mainland. Many Falkland Islanders have emigrated to southern 
Argentina in the past, and some of the best sheep-farmers in 
Patagonia are of Falklands origin. The “ Anglo-Argentine” 
Vocabulary is used in the islands. For example, the rural 
districts are universally referred to as “camp,” which is the 
Anglo-Argentine equivalent of the Spanish campo. 

The “ repatriation ” of the Malvinas is unthinkable, and every 
year the British stake in the islands becomes greater. It is 
true that there are still no railways or roads outside town ; the 
farms are reached on horseback, though aeroplanes are now 
used to some extent. Education is deficient. Groceries, clothes 
and almost every other commodity that the people require— 
except meat—are imported. There are no trees. The houses 
still are mostly made of imported timber with corrugated iron 
roofs. Wool, hides and tallow are still almost the only source 
of wealth. Year by year, however, the British Government 
pays more attention to the needs of the colony. In 1951 the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed that the elected 
members of the local legislature should in future be allowed to 
have a majority of one over the officially nominated members. 
The Colonial Development Corporation is engaged in an 
enlightened scheme for introducing greater diversity into the 
islands’ economy. 

The Colonial Development Corporation has undertaken two 
projects: First, the resuscitation of the sealing industry at a 
cost of £161,500, and secondly the erection of a freezing-plant 
for mutton and beef. The first of these two schemes is already 
in operation. The South Atlantic Sealing Company was formed 
in 1949, and although production was temporarily interrupted 
by mechanical defects during the 1950-51 season, this under- 
taking is likely to prove profitable. The meat-processing pro- 
ject, however, has met with many obstacles. 

Three years ago the Government invited the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation to construct an abattoir and freezer because 
at present very little use is made of the carcases of sheep and 
cattle reared in the islands. The freezer should have been 
completed early in January, 1951, but progress was delayed by 
the shortage of local labour, inadequate shipping and difficulty 
in landing heavy consignments of building materials, plant and 
equipment. And last winter its newly built west wall was blown 
down during a typical South Atlantic gale. 

It is now recognised by the Colonial Office and by the Falk- 
land Islands Company, who are the principal landowners, that 
local living conditions must be improyed if in the years to come, 
as in the past, this bleak outpost is to pay its way and fulfil its 
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vital, strategic function. The islands will never be an attractive 
residential quarter. The only fuel is peat. Vegetables are scarce, 
and the only fruits that can be cultivated with ease are currants, 
goseberries, raspberries and rhubarb. Except on occasional 
clear summer days, the damp and tempestuous climate is 
depressing in the extreme. Newcomers are appalled by the 
jsolation and by the vast distance that separates them from 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Falkland Islanders feel that, if their loyal co-operation is 
worth so much to Great Britain in war-time, they merit the 
fullest consideration and support in the intervals between wars. 
Adequate encouragement will reach them only if the desperate 
bleakness of their existence is fully appreciated here at home. 
In 1771 Dr. Johnson accurately referred to the Falklands as 
“islands thrown aside from human use, stormy in winter, barren 
in summer, islands which not even the southern savages have 
dignified with habitation.” Four years earlier a Spanish priest, 
Sebastian Villanueva, then stationed in East Falkland, wrote: 
“I tarry in this unhappy desert, suffering everything for the love 
of God.” Physical conditions have not altered in the meantime. 


Italian Miners ? 
By G. W. MITCHELL * 


AN-POWER in our mines has been steadily falling for 
the past thirty years. Sufficient new entrants into the 
mines are not forthcoming (particularly from the 


ranks of boys leaving school) to offset those leaving the industry . 


for more congenial work or because of old age, illness or accident. 
The admission of Italians to the pits is the obvious short-term 
means of solving the immediate acute man-power problem and 
easing economic stress in the country. The greatest difficulty here 
is to persuade the miners to accept and work with them. The 
Minister of Fuel and Power in an answer to a question informed 
the House of Commons on December 4th that of 137 miners’ 
lodges that had balloted on allowing the Italians in the mines, 
105 had voted against. ; 

What are the miners’ objections ? To what extent are these 
objections based on fact or prejudice ? To what extent are they 
justified ? The objections are numerous, but they show a sur- 
prising uniformity, in spite of the fact that a clear lead for the 
acceptance of Italian labour has been given by the miners’ leaders 
at national levels. First of all, from the miners’ viewpoint, comes 
the fear of unemployment at some future date, and probably a 
not too distant date. If this happens—who will be the first to 
go? Will it be the Italians ? What will be the effect upon 
trade unionists of an alien element in the labour market that 
is not cradled in the tradition of British trade-union principles ? 

Is this objections justified ? Apart from spasmodic bursts of 
recruitment, man-power wastage is exceeding the new entry. In 
the North-Eastern Division in 12 months 13,500 men had to be 
brought in in order to get a net increase of 2,000, and of these 
fewer than 500 were boys of school-leaving age. It is the firm 
opinion of the Labour Relations Department of the N.E. Division 
that there will be no surplus of labour for years to come. Against 
this the plan for coal published by the N.C.B. in October, 1950, 
in its statement on man-power says: “The plan involves big 
changes for those working in the industry ; the numbers of mine- 
workers needed in 10 to 15 years’ time would decrease by about 
11 per cent., or 80,000.” It then goes on with this significant 
phrase: “This is a cautious estimate ; it is based on modest 
assumptions about changes in productivity, and makes no 
allowance for new methods or machinery not yet tried. The 
numbers needed, therefore, may be less.” \t then goes on to say: 
“ The Board’s policy will have to be carefully co-ordinated with 
measures taken by other authorities fo prevent unemployment.” 
On future consumption the Board says, “ To estimate the demand 
for coal in 15 years’ time is hazardous.” It assesses future 
demand at 240 million tons against 227 million tons in 1938, and 


*The writer is himself a coal-face worker in Yorkshire 


present output of 204 million tons, and says: “In drawing their 
conclusions, the Board have to bear in mind that the future out- 
put may have to be substantially more or less than 240 million 
tons.” It follows with: “ The plan will enable the reduced labour 
force (11 per cent.) to produce about 120 per cent. of the present 
output of coal. This is a cautious estimate, not a forecast.” 

Statements like this from such a source must provide food for 
thought, particularly to the miner, who has been very often the 
sacrificed pawn. The report further states: “ The execution of 
the plan will be in the hands of local management.” Are the 
relations between management and men at local level such as 
to inspire that mutual confidence which is needed to allow the 
influx of foreign labour which the local branch of the trade union 
could only control by direct action? The fear of an over-full 
labour market is to the miner a real one. Its consequences to 
those who lose their jobs are very obvious. To those retained it 
is a constant threat. A return to such conditions is a living night- 
mare to the miner. It would take another catastrophic 1921 or 
1926 to make him accept them. 

Then there is the danger that the Italians will be used to 
undermine the British standards. This is very much in the minds 
of our miners. Experience shows that local managements are 
jealous of the miners’ present standards. It is possible for the 
Italians to be used for price-cutting and the setting of unreason- 
able standards. This could be overcome by insisting that all 
work done by this labour had been ratified by the local branch 
of the N.U.M. before its commencement. That would ensure that 
the British rate for the job was paid. But the miners’ objections 
are still far from exhausted. It is argued that the introduction 
of Italian labour will not solve the problem, that the expense is 
not justified by the results, that the last experience of foreign 
labour (Displaced Persons) did not provide the coal-face workers 
expected, and that most of the Italians will get “cushy jobs.” 
There is a tendency on the part of the miner to generalise from 
particular incidents. This could, and does, produce a false 
picture. To take one’ example, in the North-Eastern Division 
2,600 out of 3,000 Displaced Persons originally accepted are still 
in the industry. Publicity for the known facts can obviously help 
to eradicate this trouble. 

But still further obstacles lie ahead. The Italian is a member 
of a late enemy nation. A large number of miners and their 
sons fought against the Italians and experienced their prisoner-of- 
war camps. The time is too close for these experiences to be 
forgotten. This is a real difficulty, not imaginary. It links up 
with the social problem of mixing Italians into a small community 
like a small mining village. This is not as easy as some people 
would have us believe. Human needs other than the need for 
bread must be satisfied. Mixed adult educational classes with 
students both British and foreign could be most helpful. It 
might be possible to teach the “ British way of life.” 

But there would still remain the argument that the necessary 
coal could be obtained without this labour if more efficient use 
were made of existing man-power and modern methods of pro- 
duction. Here is probably the most controversial of all the state- 
ments that are being made. Much has been done, but more 
could have been accomplished if relations at local levels had been 
more amicable. Loading stations could be more intensely 
mechanised and the output efficiently handled by fewer men. 
Modern methods at the pit bottom and on the surface could 
secure present outputs with considerably less man-power. A new 
pit bottom at my own colliery enabled a staff of men and boys 
reduced in number by 76 to handle an output that has been 
steadily increasing. This new pit bottom was a large scheme 
costing £300,000 and took three years to complete. 

In 1945 one haulage shift was required for every 5.5 tons of 
coal produced in Britain. In Holland the figure was 30 tons, and 
in America 50 tons. One pit in West Yorkshire which practically 
turned over to Diesel locomotive haulage was able to produce 
62.5 tons per haulage shift. The difference between the increase 
in output per man-shift between the years 1925-1936 in Britain 
by comparison with the Continental countries was most marked. 
The increase in Holland was 118 per cent.; the Ruhr 81 perc 
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cent.; Poland 54 per cent.; Britain 14 per cent. The great 
difference is almost entirely due to greater mechanisation, im- 
proved haulage methods and efficient use of man-power. This 
explains, I think, the cautious approach of the N.C.B.’s report on 
“The Plan for Coal.” The N.C.B. are making great efforts in 
this direction. Its effect upon future man-power need should 
not be under-estimated. Is it not by far the better way to solve 
the man-power problem ? 

I have tried to put the case as objectively as I can. My train- 
ing in the Workers’ Educational Association, in the social sciences 
and economics leads me towards the conclusion that we should 
accept the Italians in the attempt to solve the immediate problem 
of falling man-power. My instincts and my life-time environment 
as a miner caution me to “ go canny.” 


Electra 


By Dr. F. BRITTAIN 


NTIL some quarter of a century ago our village church 
was lighted entirely by paraffin, except that there were, 
of course, candles on the altars and that the choir stalls 

had candles as well as paraffin. The brass lamps, hanging from 
the roof by three-branched chains, certainly harmonised well 
with the ancient building, yet it was not everybody that liked 
them. 

The choir boys naturally liked them, because there was always 
a chance that one of the lamps would be turned up too high and 
belch forth black smoke over the head of some unsuspecting 
worshipper. Sometimes, if the preacher was a visitor, he might 
be flattered by the apparently close attention that the boys were 
paying to his discourse, when all the time they were watching 
a flaring lamp just over his head and hoping that its glass would 
split with a loud crack before he could finish his sermon. The 
boys liked the lamps most of all at Tenebrae, because then one or 
two of them might be deputed to go round the church and put 
them out during the singing of the Benedictus ; and if they were 
skilful they could turn them down to a point where they were 
not quite extinguished but would make gurgling groaning noises 
during the rest of the service. 

The women of the congregation, on the other hand, disliked 
the lamps intensely. They asserted that the oil had a nasty smell, 
that Frederick Roland White (our verger, sacrist and parish 
clerk) overfilled them, and that the overflow dripped on to their 
hats and coats during the service and on to the pews at all times. 
It might have been expected that Frederick Roland would dis- 
like the lamps, too,:and would favour replacing them by 
electricity, seeing that the replacement would save him a good 
deal of work and obviate numerous unwelcome complaints from 

‘ irritated members of the congregation. He had been heard to 
say, too, that in his opinion electric lamps would look just as 
well as the paraffin lamps. Yet everyone knew that he was 
opposed to a change, although he did not explicitly say so. 

The reason for his conservatism was that he was very 
susceptible to cold and that paraffin lamps raised the temperature 
of our chilly mediaeval church a little, whereas electric lamps 
would not do so. Tall, very thin and very frail, he wore his 
cassock all day long, in church or out of it, in an endeavour 
to keep warm. Even in summer he rarely felt warm enough 
in church ; and in winter, when going backwards and forwards 
between the church and his house, or between the church and 
the village shop to fetch paraffin, he looked a strange sight with 
a. scarf and overcoat over his cassock and his white hair 
peeping from under an ancient mildewed bowler hat. 

Accordingly, when Frederick Roland heard that the patron 
of the living was going to present electric-lighting apparatus 
to the church, he was not enthusiastic. He was no more so when 
the installation was complete and the Vicar—we had long since 
awarded him the title of Patriarch—announced that the electric 
light was to be switched on for the first time at Evensong on 
Christmas Eve, after suitable dedicatory prayers. 
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A pleasant ceremony has been attached to Evensong on 
Christmas Eve in our parish church ever since 1698, when a 
parishioner, one John Bradshaw, died, bequeathing a sum of 
money to pay for a sermon to be preached at that service every 
year and for a loaf of bread to be given to everyone present, 
The Patriarch nearly always chooses the same text for the 
Bradshaw Sermon—*“ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.” He 
chooses it because, as he explains to us at the beginning of the 
sermon, the word “ Bethlehem” means “House of Bread.” 
After the sermon he blesses the loaves and distributes them from 
the chancel step to the members of the choir and congregation. 

We looked forward to Christmas Eve in the year 1925 with 
more than the usual interest, because of the impending inaugura- 
tion of the electric light. There were two sets of switches—one 
close to the main door of the nave, the other in the chancel. 
When the belfry clock struck the hour we emerged from the 
vestry in procession and groped our way through the dark nave, 
for there was no light except from the altar candles and the two 
others that accompanied the processional cross. When we 
reached the nave door the donor and his wife joined us, the 
Patriarch opened his Priest's Prayer Book and, after searching 
for some time, read such prayers suited to the occasion as he 
could find in it. At the end of the prayers he made a sign 
and the donor switched on the new nave lights. The procession 
then turned round and began to make its way slowly up the 
nave to the chancel, where, after further prayers, the donor’s 
wife was to switch on the remaining lights. 

Unfortunately, the Patriarch (as so often happened) had for- 
gotten to say anything about his intentions to Frederick Roland ; 
so he, full of zeal and anxious only to do the right thing, 
rushed ahead to the chancel, switched on all the lights, 
folded his arms, and stood waiting for the procession to 
arrive, conscious of having done his duty in excellent time. 
He therefore felt decidedly hurt when the silent, slow-moving 
procession reached the chancel and the Patriarch, in a cold 
stage-whisper that could be heard all over the church, said, for 
no apparent reason, “Now switch them all off again.” 
The bewildered and humiliated Frederick Roland did as he 
was told ; the ceremony already enacted at the nave door, was 
repeated, the chancel lights were officially switched on, and we 
all went to our stalls and sang Evensong. 

A hymn followed, and then came the Bradshaw Sermon. 
Instead of the customary “ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem ” 
the Patriarch gave out a text from St. Matthew IV, 16: “ The 
people which sat in darkness saw a great light.” To prepare 
the ground thoroughly for the spiritual lesson that he was going 
to draw, he began by sketching the long history of the lighting 
of our church, from the primitive rushlight to the paraffin lamp. 
Paraffin, he emphasised, was considered wonderful in its time 
but was now antiquated. It was evil-smelling, messy, ruinous to 
hats and clothes, and liable to fail at any time, but science had 
come to the rescue. One could never tell, he said, when a paraffin 
lamp would go out ; but, with this wonderful electric light. . .. 
He waved his hand grandly towards the wonderful electric 
light ; and at that very moment it fused, plunging us at once 
into a darkness broken only by the light of the altar candles. 

The astonished Patriarch stared into the blackness of the nave, 
in which he could just distinguish the ghost-like faces of his 
flock. Fer a tense moment or two no one stirred, and he felt 
he must be dreaming. Tlen one of the congregation coughed 
and he realised that he was awake. Turning towards the chancel 
he said; in a feeble, quavering voice, “ Bring mé a candle”; 
and Frederick Roland, with what seemed like slow deliberation, 
struck a match, lit a candle in one of the little square wooden 
candlesticks which we had thought would never be used again, 
walked slowly with it to the pulpit and handed it up to the 
Patriarch. 

As he did so, some of us noticed that, although Frederick 
Roland was in no way to blame for the failure of the light, his 
wax-like and normally placid and saintly face wore a faint but 
unmistakable smile. 
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Christmas Questions 


Where do ? 
a. Men dye their beards alizerine. 
b. The old plain men have rosy faces. 
Thousand eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair. 
Where are ? 
d. Things done you'd not believe 
eS RE on Christmas Eve. 
The wells four hundred feet deep, and lined through- 
out with camel-bone. 
Where did ? 
f. The sentinel look forth into the night. 
Give the common English names for: 10. 
a. Galanthus f. Lampyris noctiluca 
b. Alopecia g. Poinciana regia 
c. Hibiscus mutabilis. h. Cyphosis 
d. Paronomasia Ornithogalum 


e. Rhinitis j. Ergophobia 


a. The year in which an English car was made was the 
square of its rated horse-power. What make of car II. 
was it ? 

b. How many numbers between | and 1,000 are divisible 
neither by 5 nor by 3 ? 

c. The square of a man’s age is the cube of his grand- 
son’s age. How much older is he than his grandson ? 

d. Twelve of King Arthur’s knights are to sit at the 
Round Table. What are the chances against Sic 
Lancelot sitting next to Sir Galahad ? 

e. How marty hours were there in October, 1951 ? 

f. The following series is connected with a well-known 


game. Continue the series to its fifteenth term, and 
state the game and the cqnnection: — 12. 
0,0, 4, 0, 1, 10, 0, 4, 20, 1. 
What musical works (state composer and genre) have the 
following titles attached to them ? 
a. The Schoolmaster e. The Scotch 
b. The Inextinguishable f. The Nigger 
The Trout g. The Polish. 13. 
The Golden 
What is the difference between ? 
a. A dolmen and a dolman 
b. A nocturn and a nocturne 
c. A ballad and a ballade 
d. An Aryan and an Arian 
e. A victoria and a victorine 14. 
f. Solipsism and a solecism. 

What distinctions have the following places in common ? 
Lancaster, Somerset, Chester, Windsor, York, Rich- 
mond. 

Lancaster and Durham. 
c. London, Durham and Winchester. 15. 
d. London, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, York. 


Name the other member of the following partnerships: 
a. Mason and —— g. Callard and —— 


b. Dodson and —— h. Collard and - 
c. Howell and —— i. Tate and —— (ancient) 
d. Besant and —— j. Tate and (modern) 


e. Gunn and —— k. Villikins and —— 


i Alcock and nemetiias 


With what statesmen do you associate the foHowing words ? 
We must now at least educate our masters. 
The Right Honourable gentleman caught the Whigs 
” alten and he walked away with their clothes. 


c. England has saved herself by her exertions, and will, 
as I trust, save Europe by her example. 

Try sparrow-hawks, Ma’am. 

e. Some neck! 

f. Three acwes and a cow. 


2. 


9. Complete the following hexameter lines: 


a. This is the forest primaeval.... 
b. Romulus, October, 


c. O for the tongue or the pen.... 
d. These lame hexameters.... 
e. Tityre, tu patulae... 
f. So won Philip his bride . cece 
What are ? 
a. Chicle f. Oonts 
b. Tsamba g. Gooks 
c. Flapdoodle h. Goums 
d. Quebracho i. The Boyg 
e. Zombies j. Yurts. 


Who said or wrote ? 
a. Nothing like a little judicious levity! 
b. Humour is out of place in a dictionary. 
The fickleness of the women I love is only equalled 
by the infernal constancy of the women who love mel 
d. That charming and instructive sight—an upper middle- 
class family in full plumage. 
e. They are the lords and owners of their faces. 
f. I am not young enough to know everything. 
g. This is the way the world ends, 


& 


Not with a bang but a whimper. 


With what form of sport are or were the following 


connected ? 


a. John Roberts e. R. T. Jones 

b. R. H. Harris f. T. W. Burgess 

c. Madrali g. Cecilia Colledge 
d. William Webb Ellis h. Sir G. Thomas 


Who were the following Biblical characters ? 


a. Tol f. Nun 
b. Pul g. Beeri 
c. Buz h. Abaddon 
d. Hur i. Jephunneh. 
Phut 
What well-known characters are concealed under the 


following names ? 


a. John Henry Brodribb 
b. Jean Francois Gravelot 
c. Citizen Riquetti 

d. The Widow’s Mite 


e. Mr. Bullfinch 
f. The Doctor 
g. The Bison 
h. The Bull. 
Supply the missing place-names in the following lines: 
a. Half-owre, half-owre to —— 
"Tis fifty fathoms deep. 
b. Crossing the stripling Thames at 
c. Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards —— and ——’s hold. 
Place me on -s marbled steep. 
I waited for the train at 
Today*the Roman and his tr suble 
Are ashes under . 
g. It's down by the Lower Hope, dear lass, 
With the — in view. 
h. And the lizards below in the grass 
Are silent as ever old —— was. 
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16. Where would you expect to find ? 


a. Bateablers 
b. Oberon and Titania 
c. Ajaib Gher 
d. Chi-lapalapa 
e. The joint habitat of Vicia Faba and Gadus 
f. Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace. 
17. To what composers do the following quotations refer ? 


. Hats off, gentlemen! A genius! 
. It is to him that I always return with pleasure and 
calm, as to bread, the food of which one never tires. 

c. I'll give another kreutzer if they stop the thing! 

ad. “ Eh bien, les voila qui viennent !” 
* Oui, ils viennent, mais moi je m'’en vais!” 

e. It’s the first time for sixty years that anyone dared to 
make a fool of me. 

f. He plundered us of our youths, even our women he 
seizes and drags into his cave. Ah, this old Minotaur! 

g. Music is all around us: the world is full of it, and 

you simply take as much as you require. 


of 


The answers to these questions will be printed in the Spectator 
of December 28th. 


No Orchids 


By PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN 


HAT has been for years a subject of bitter controversy 

among the leaders of the international air-lines has, 

apparently, been settled. The air-lines are going to 
compete in cheapness instead of in “service.” One theory of 
what the “ cochon de payant”” wants has triumphed over another. 
It was about time, for I have never met any passenger who 
wanted from the air-lines all the luxuries of a first-class flying 
carpet. But the air-lines thought differently, and had a vision of 
the ideal passenger that was, I think, far from the truth. 

Does he, and stil more does she, want service (with a smile), 
orchids, beauty aids, overnight bags, champagne suppers, or are 
the souls of passengers so dead that they would prefer facilities 
more immediately associated with the aim of air-travel—getting 
to a place quickly ? There are signs that the air-moguls now 
understand that most passengers, even the lady who likes free 
perfume, even the man who likes free gin, would prefer equal 
or greater speed and, even more, lower fares. To amend the 
celebrated and apocryphal maxim of General Forrest, they want 
to get there “ fustest at lowest.” 


That this simple truth should still, to judge by air-line publicity, 
be in dispute illustrates the fairyland character of a good deal 
of air-travel. It is still thought of as a luxury; its passengers 
falling into two groups, the rich to whom money is no object, 
the beneficiaries of expense accounts to whom it is less than no 
object. But more and more people without much money fly 
because they have to, and they have to pay their own fares. I 
am speaking for what is now a majority of users of the air when 
I assert firmly that we want speed, safety and cheapness. The 
order may vary from time to time, but these are the three primal 
goods. And, again, the passenger has an uneasy feeling that 
these are not the primary aims of all the air-lines. 


Speed perhaps is. True, air-trave] is often very slow. I have 
spent four days going to New York (in two planes), and there is 
some truth in the old gibe, “ In a hurry, go by train.” But, despite 
infuriating delays, on the whole the air-lines do save time. Few 
would use them if they didn’t, and most of us are relieved that 
speed is not given a complete primacy over safety. (An unkind 
American has been reproaching aeronautic engineers with a brisk 
indifference to safety factors, and we shall fly sitting the wrong 
way round for years yet.) But safety is looked after reasonably 
well, although flying will remain more dangerous than travel by 
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rail or road (I know the statistics that prove the contrary; ] 
don’t believe them). : 

But just as the air-lines are unduly coy about the risks to life 
involved in flying, they are also coy about its other drawbacks 
I have flown on all important European air-lines and on most 
American air-lines. And all the efforts to make you feel that you 
are at home, not in the air, are lost on me. There was that snug, 
dimity-curtained, sporting-print-adorned bar on a B.O.AC. 
plane, a miniature of a “ snug ” in brewer’s Georgian, but I, for 
one, did not forget that 20,000 feet below was the arctic ice-pack 

and very hummocky it looked. 

I gaze with incredulity at the advertising showing sumptuous 
meals served in the most ritzy styles. .I have never had a good 
meal on a plane yet and don’t expect to. In fact I don’t expect 
a meal. On a short journey (London to Paris) you don’t need it, 
On a long one, a snack at a lunch-counter in Detroit or Omaha 
or Schiepol is usually better. And at night you should be left 
alone, not turned out of your expensive berth at 2 a.m. to get 
ham and eggs in Iceland. Stay where you are. It is possible to 
fly from Philadelphia to San Francisco without leaving your seat. 
I have done it. You will be bored, but you needn’t be desperately 
hungry. Flying is an uncomfortable way of travelling, and the 
new stratocruisers are less comfortable than the old flying boats. 
But they are quicker, and that is what we want. 

But over all sides of the business hangs an air of unreality, 
At the Victoria terminal of B.O.A.C. there used to be no left- 
luggage office, so that, in the not unusual event of your plane 
not flying, you had to haul your luggage down to old-fashioned 
Victoria railway-station. That has now been remedied, and 
B.O.A.C. is as good as any of its competitors and better than 
most. The B.E.A. terminal at South Kensington is badly sited, 
inadequate in size and not well-planned ; which is all the worse 
as passengers may be coming from the best terminal I know, the 
Paris aérogare, while at Victoria they may be coming from the 
worst in the world, which is in New York. On the other hand, 
London Airport may, some day, be one of the wonders of the 
world, but, as it accretes one shed to another, it recalls Marvell's 
poem about the 

Vegetable loves . [which] grow 

Vaster than empires and more slow. 
And no line has learned to handle passengers, luggage and their 
troubles as well as the Cunard or the French lines, though, again, 
I am glad to give a “ plug” to the B.O.A.C. They are learning 
fast. 

It may well be that the cocktails and the compacts cost only 
a trifle. (The famous overnight bags need cost little ; on sixteen 
transatlantic flights | have managed to collect one, and that had 
to be asked for.) But they suggest, to the possibly unduly 
suspicious passenger, that the needs of what in America is called 
the “day coach” traveller are being neglected. If I want to 
travel for comfort or even for pleasure, I go to Paris by the 
Golden Arrow and to New York by sea. No, the motto of the 
air-lines should be adapted from that of the R.A.F. Per ardua 
to our destinations, quickly, safely and cheaply. 


The Guest 


who didst not scorn the Manger 
For Thy bed; 
Thou who findest the world’s Inn 
Still tenanted 
By self and pride, by passions thronged 
And sin 
No room for Thee within: 


THot 


Yet if Thou find some corner— 

Though it be 
Cold and unswept and dark, unfit 

Especially for Thee— 
Be born in us again: then, stone by stone 

Hallow and fill our house, till we 
Have room for Thee alone. 

JouN S. LINNELL. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N a newspaper the other day I read a report that the directors 
of Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of waxworks, being 
desirous of producing a portrait group of Mr. Churchill’s 

Cabinet, were disconcerted to find that, owing to the shortage of 
raw material, one of these gentlemen would have to be omitted. 
The problem, so the report stated, could be solved only by 
removing the effigy of a former Minister from the group of Mr. 
Attlee’s Cabinet and melting the poor man down. Although 
jnterested in the mutability of human fortune, I do not, I trust, 
take any harsh delight in the liquefaction of the eminent. Yet I 
was curious to discover the identity of the Minister who had been 
chosen by the directors of Madame Tussaud’s as best suited to 
disappear from the group of illustrious statesmen who had graced 
the Government of Mr. Attlee, and to reappear in altered form 
as a statesman, equally illustrious, in the Cabinet of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. I therefore took the Underground to Baker Street. 
I was disappointed to find that the feelings of fear and mystery 
which used to assail me when taken to Madame Tussaud’s were 
no longer operative. I had not visited the exhibition since the 
fire of 1925 ; the restored premises appeared to me to have lost 
something of the magic of those dim old halls and to have 
taken on the garish illumination of an Atlantic liner. True it is 
that the fixed stance, the unflinching eyes, the pert pink com- 
plexions of those immobile and staring effigies do even today 
arouse a sense of wonder. It is frightening to think of these men 
and women, when night descends upon them, still gazing sound- 
less at each other in the dark. Yet I was unable to recapture 
the same fear that I recall from my younger days. I observed 
them with a cold gaze, comparing their taut lips, their pendant 
waxen hands, with the resonant voices and the alert personal 
movements of these men as I know them, or have known them, 
in life. It was encouraging to feel how much more charming and 
persuasive they are when one hears them speaking or watches 
them as they move. 
* 7 * * 

I found my way to the stand on which the Labour leaders are 
grouped around the figure of Mr. Attlee. Some of them were 
immediately recognisable. Mr. Herbert Morrison, in wax, 
retained something of his entrancing effervescence ; Lord Jowitt 
was there in all his Roman gravitas; Mr. Dalton was easily 
identifiable, although his wonted geniality had been replaced by 
an expression of discouraged melancholy, such as is worn by an 
elderly vicar whose services are ill-attended. Mr. Chuter Ede 
seemed to have suffered some change, and to have lost in the 
process the incisive authority that has endeared him to two 
Parliaments. Mr. John Strachey of all his colleagues remained 
most himself. Calm, and withal forcible, he stared furiously in 
front of him towards the engaging figure of Mr. Morrison, with 
eyes that were both spiritual and enraged. I like, when the fog 
creeps over our London squares and the street-lamps are blurred, 
to think of Mr. Strachey still staring angrily among all those 
benign souls ; as formidable in his fury as the statue of Pompey 
the Great, and with a truly wonderful complexion. I observed 
that No. 51 was missing from the stand. I consulted my cata- 
logue and realised that the missing effigy represented a statesman 
who has rendered the State great service. I was shocked by the 
idea that such a man could be liquefied. I was glad to learn, on 
studying a notice placed in his empty place, that the report I had 
read in the newspaper must have been incorrect. The notice 
informed me that the missing Minister had merely been 
“removed for alteration.” I heaved a sigh of relief. 

* * + * 


I wandered on among the other stands and exhibits. Here 
again | was struck by the fact that, whereas some statesmen or 
heroes lend themselves readily to accurate reproduction in wax, 
the personalities of others seem to elude that medium. Mr. Lloyd 
George, for instance, managed to transfer his ebullient genius to 
this delicate material ; Mr. Asquith failed for some reason to 


suggest himself. Although Mr. Neville Chamberlain is instantly 
recognisable, although some faint suggestion of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s true appearance and expression is certainly con- 
veyed, the semblance of Lord Salisbury is an unfortunate affair ; 
whereas Mr. Bonar Law ought certainly to be “removed for 
alteration.” It may be that the latter was never suited to the 
modelling of Madame Tussaud’s artists ; he would droop with 
modesty and hang his head in gloom ; but never, to my recol- 
lection, did he impersonate a draper’s dummy in a 1910 shop- 
window at Torquay. What is it that renders Lord Portal, Lord 
Mountbatten, Lord Alexander of Tunis, and Lord Montgomery 
so impervious to the Tussaud’s art, whereas Dr. Crippen’s 
nervous precision is so vividly conveyed ? Lord Woolton, I was 
saddened to observe, had, since I last saw him, lost considerable 
weight ; nor was I aware, until I saw him in Baker Street, that 
Mr. Anthony Eden had adopted an auburn perruque. Some of 
the smaller groups are striking in their awkwardness. King 
Haakon, looking very ill indeed, is seated in grim clothes at a 
table, while beside him Queen Juliana of the Netherlands flaunts 
her decorations and her youth. What on earth can these two 
have to say to each other when the night descends ? 
* * * * 


I do not think that Maria Grosholtz of Berne, subsequently 
Madame Tussaud, can have been an attractive woman. When 
she first came to Paris she received great kindness from the 
Royal Family, especially from Madame Elisabeth, and was 
invited to stay at Versailles. It was not, therefore, very delicate 
of her to model those terrible heads of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette after they had been decapitated. In after years she 
would explain that she had been forced to take these gruesome 
death-masks by the Jacobins, who stood round her in menacing 
attitudes while she did her work. I have never believed that 
tale ; nor have I been moved by the story that, when Madame 
Tussaud was a little old woman in black mittens, the very 
mention of Madame Elisabeth would induce floods of tears. It 
is unlikely that the same Jacobins would have enforced upon 
her the task of modelling death-masks from the severed heads 
of such disparate politicians as Marat, Robespierre and Jean 
Baptiste Carrier. Photographs of these models still exist, and 
it is evident to any eye that they were fashioned, not under 
compulsion, but with all the relish of artistic freedom. More- 
over, when Burke and Hare were executed for body-snatching, 
Madame Tussaud went the whole way up to Scotland to take 
their death-masks after they were hanged. She cannot pretend 
that any Jacobins obliged her to do that. Her uncle again, Dr. 
Curtius, who started the whole business, strikes me as a sinister 
figure. It was he who conceived the idea of a Chamber of 
Horrors ; below his “Cabinet de Cire” in the Boulevard du 
Temple there was a “ Caverne des Grands Voleurs” in which 
instruments of torture, Nuremberg maidens and famous criminals 
were tastefully arranged. Not a nice man, evidently ; nor was it 
very winsome of his niece to wheedle out of Sanson the original 
blade and chopper of the guillotine. There is one question that 
I should have liked to ask the widow of Baker Street, “ What, 
madam,” I should have asked her, “ what did you do to Monsieur 
Tussaud ?” His married life, while it lasted, must have been 
as humiliating as that of Dr. Masoch. I am glad that they 
separated so soon. 

* * * * 

The heirs and assigns of Dr. Curtius and Madame Tussaud, 
while retaining the excellent business instincts of the founders, 
have introduced an afternoon-tea tone. From the ashes of the 
great fire of 1925 has emerged an exhibition that the most nervous 
infant can visit without affright ; there is no need to descend to 
the “ Caverne,” and even that is now gentle compared to what 
I remember from Edwardian days. Would Maria Grosholtz have 
had the delicacy, when boiling down a Minister, to affix to his 
empty place the soothing notice, “ Removed for alteration ? ” No. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“ Colombe.” By Jean Anouilh. 


MANAGEMENTS cannot import M. Anouilh’s plays fast enough, and 
that is all to the good ; in many respects he is the most consistently 
brilliant dramatist writing today, But the chorus of praise invites 
discordant noises from robustly plain men who disapprove of his 
success here. A pessimist, a defeatist, another decadent Frenchman, 
too unhealthy by half for honest John Bull—they speak of him as 
though he were not so much an artist as some sort of preacher or 
philosopher. There has been, is, and will be much that is sad in 
the human condition, and Anouilh is not quite the first dramatist to 
find his obsession in the sadness. What chiefly distinguishes him in 
his generation is his power to transform his awareness of the black 
despair and bitterness of individual tragedy into terms of ironic 
comedy—" gaiety transfiguring all that dread.” His pessimism is 
joyfully expressed, and since in the theatre it is the expression that 
matters, | am bound to suggest that a gay pessimist who touches 
the heart and amuses is to be preferred to a pudding-faced optimist 
who provides only beds of artificial roses. 

Colombe is a girl who gives her husband more cause than Leontes 
to cry: “ Inch-thick, knee-deep, o'er head and ears a fork’d one ! ~ 
She was a simple, sweet and innocent flower-girl when Julien, the too 
serious-minded son of a famous actress, married her. Now that 
he must do his military service he brings her to the theatre to ask 
his mother, who despises him, to look after her. The comedy of 
the contrast betweemJulien and Colombe is perfectly established by 
Michael Gough and Joyce Redman. Before the first act is over 
Colombe'’s thin innocence is beginning to peel off. She does not 
know it, but she is already a world away from Julien. Madame 
Alexandra, the red-headed empress of the stage (Paris, 1900), rapa- 
cious, flamboyant, a creature of artifice in everything except her 
appetites, gathers the girl into her dominion of hard work and 
relentless pleasure, and here Colombe suffers a change more extreme 


(New.) 





‘The Spectator.” December 20th. 1851 
ODE ON THE LATE COUP D’ETAT IN FRANCE 


Let loose thy hell-hounds, man of blood, 
But not against the foe— 

‘Gainst those who in thy quarrel stood 
Noi three short years ago ; 

"Gainst harmless burghers, whom the hum 

Of marching troops or beating drum 

Brings back to peaceful homes, or calls 

To windows and soon batter’d walls ; 

Or ‘gainst some unoffending passer-by, 

A stranger in thy land, the grave of liberty. 


Bring forth thy prisoners!—never wait 
To bind their streaming eyes: 
What matter how they meet their fate ?— 
Curse on yon women’s cries! 
Now fire, my men, nor stop your mirth— 
Sweep the Socialists from the earth! 
Far better they should piecemeal lie 
Than trouble our “ humanity ”!* 
Lo these the triumphs of thy murderous crew, 
Thou reckless, ruthless chief, ungrateful and untrue. . .. 


God help thee! fair and glorious land, 
With whom but late we seem’d 
Link’d by a new and loving band, 
While not of this we dream'd: 
God help thee, prostrate ‘neath the rule 
Of daring knave and willing tool! 
Now let some foe thy discord view, 
And long-repressed attacks renew; 
Unlike our Isle, who mourns her sister's fall, 
And this, the darkest, vilest, saddest scene of all. 


*Letter in the Spectator, December 13th 











than that other flower-girl, Eliza. When Julien hurries back on 
short leave three months later, he finds his little wife case-hardened 
her sweet mouth pouring out a torrent of stagey chatter and lies: 
and she has lovers—perhaps Lagarde, a corseted hero of the boards - 
or Desfournettes, the theatre director; or Robinet, a dramatist : 
perhaps all three ; but beyond a doubt Paul, Julien’s brother. In a 
powerful scene he admits it, with some shame. So does she but 
with none. An appeal to his formidable mother, the devourer of 
men, brings only harsh scorn on Julien’s head. This is life. she says 
but you will not face it ; you demand too much, and. disappointed. 
you whine. Anouilh, twisting the knife, follows the third act with 
an epilogue (or transposed prologue), which shows the first sweet 
meeting of Julien and Colombe—a device of bitter irony which 
ends the play on the right note. 5 

It is a time-honoured theme—the individual's ultimate isolation 
on the realisation of which the human comedy is built. It is the 
theme which Anouilh is constantly exploring, and this is another 
masterly voyage of discovery. Peter Brook’s production is deft and 
light and finely composed, but there is one major flaw—the casting 
of Yvonne Arnaud as Madame Alexandra, a chazacter not quite 
within the stylistic range of this charming actress. The other parts 
are all well filled, with especially good performances from Esme 
Percy, David Horne, Eliot Makeham, John Stratton and Laurence 
Naismith Colombe will plainly be more to the public’s taste than 
the tragic farce Ardéle, but I doubt whether it will be taken to the 
heart like Ring Round the Moon; for all the laughter and the 
enchanting settings there is more of /e noir than /e rose in this 
comedy. Denis Cannan did the adaptation. JAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


«A Place in the Sun.” (Plaza.) * Double Dynamite.” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) ——«« M.” 





(London Pavilion.) 


A Place in the Sun received panegyrical notices in America, many 
critics maintaining that it was the best film ever to be made by 
anyone anywhere. One could expect, then, to be blinded by its 
radiance, pulverised and prostrated by its perfection, or, of course, 
to be dismally disappointed. In my opinion this adaptation of 
Theodore Dreiser's An American Tragedy is not a perfect film, but 
it is without any doubt a magnificent one, or rather it is a film 
magnified into something memorable by the acting of one man. 
For Mr. Montgomery Clift is superb. All the fever and impatience 
of youth, all its gaucheness, uncertainty, innocence and folly he 
makes miraculously vivid with an everyday look or a brief word. 
Trapped between the exigent demands of the simple girl he has 
seduced and the sophisticated girl he loves, he gives life, behind a 
quiet grave facade, to thoughts spinning from the delirious to the 
disastrous. As a muddled youth, dreaming at one instant of murder 
and the next of bliss, Mr. Clift carries one relentlessly along to 
the tragic conclusion, and sends one forth to be long haunted. 

If Mr. Clift’s place in the sun is assured, the director, Mr. George 
Stevens, must be complimented not only for opening up vistas down 
which the sun can unrestrictedly shine, but also for directing its 
melting beams upon Miss Elizabeth Taylor. From having been 
beautiful but boring she has become beautiful and an actress. Miss 
Shelley Winters did not require mollification, but it is a joy to see 
how able and willing she is to forgo glamour in order to embrace 
the sullen fears of unmarried ‘maternity. This is a picture which 
should not be missed. 

. * * . 


In Double Dynamite Mr. Frank Sinatra plays the part of a mild 
little bank clerk who elects to place his very first bet on a horse, 
thereby winning a fortune, on the day his bank is robbed of 75,000 
dollars. In the ensuing macedoine of misunderstandings he is 
supported, indeed elevated, by Mr. Groucho Marx—saner than 
usual but in tremendous spirits—and by the one and only Miss 
Jane Russell whose curves, here sedulously concealed in workaday 
clothes, have, in the past, singed the celluloid beneath them. The 
dialogue is neat, at times witty. Mr. Sinatra is modest, quiet and 
charming ; and though Miss Russell's acting ability falls far short 
of her figure, she has her moments, notably one when, intoxicated, 
she weeps over a roast pheasant, mourning its untimely decease. 

Good holiday entertainment, the programme also includes a 
Technicolored Western, The Best of the Badmen, with Mr. Robert 
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Ryan as its hero and Miss Claire Trevor, pacing the prairie in red 

velvet, as its heroine. Remarkably exciting as | know it was, my 

total inability to remember anything else about it must be put down 

to’ seasonal amnesia. 
* . * * 

“M,” the chronicle of the Dusseldorf child murderer, has been 
revived and rehabilitated in American guise with Mr. David Wayne 
fitting comfortably if not as bloodcurdlingly into Mr. Peter Lorre’s 
shoes. Directed by Mr. Joseph Losey, the film is well devised and, 
despite its tendency to amplify the story, still exudes that stifling, 
loathsome smell, which not even the pure American air can dis- 
perse. As the underworld king who sets his own murderers to 
catch the murderer, Mr. Martin Gabel is excellent, as is, of course, 
that wonderful actor, Mr. Luther Adler, who, on this occasion, 
makes poetry out of the part of a drunken lawyer. 

Writing as | am, knee-deep in a pool of coloured paper, may 
| take this opportunity—it is the only one which occurs during the 
year—of wishing everybody a happy Christmas. Not only do | 
hope for you that there will be enough brandy butter to go round, 
but also that you may be with those you love in well-beloved 
places. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


«Donald of the Burthens.” 


MASSINE’S eagerly awaited Scottish ballet, Donald of the Burthens, 
was presented at Covent Garden last week. With such good material 
—a famous choreographer, two fine leading dancers, a pair of gifted 
young painters, a story full of opportunity and adequate music— 
one might well wonder why the ballet fails to make its. impact. 
For reluctantly it has to be admitted that Donald is not the brilliant 
piece of work that we had expected it would be. To begin with 
the choreographer’s intentions remain strangely obscure. It does 
not matter that one imagined a ballet based on such a legend would 
be stark and dramatic in treatment, for naturally the choreographer 
is absolutely free to interpret according to his feelings. But it does 
matter when this interpretation is not carried through consistently, 
and this is the major fault in Donald of the Burthens. 

For the main character, Death, seen as a devilish, Mephistophelian 
being, stands as far removed in mood from its light-hearted, near- 
burlesque background as would a figure from Picasso’s Guernica 
if imposed upon a Dufy landscape Also, it is surely not too much 
to ask that the story should be understandable simply through its 
miming and dancing and without the aid of programme notes. To 
quote one instance. The pact between Donald and Death, upon 
which hangs the whole story, passes by literally unnoticed until the 
episode of the baby’s recovery forces one to the realisation that it 
has already taken place. Moreover, Death should be on the scene 
to permit Donald to save the child and cure the Goat Men. This 
would make her demand for the King’s death more emphatic and 
telling, and would also properly lead up to the ballet’s first climax. 

But, if the evening spelt a certain failure for Massine, it meant 
a complete and sure triumph for Beryl Grey, dancing the part of 
Death. This is, belatedly, the first major réle she has ever created, 
and the first important part she has danced since her long illness. 
If her admirers were anxious as to whether she would make her 
“come-back,” their fears were immediately dispalled. To put it 
simply, she was brilliant. It is doubtful whether anyone without 
ballet training can realise the technical difficulties of the enchaine- 
ments arranged for Grey by Massine. The two double pirouettes 
en dehors, without any preparation and divided by a double tour- 
en-l'air, ending sharply on one knee, and the whole taken at great 
speed, is an arrangement to frighten the most intrepid dancer. This 
and more was done with the greatest apparent ease and assurance, 
and above all the whole character was portrayed with the artistry 
and command of a mature ballerina. It is no wonder that Massine 
was excited at having such a dancer to work with, for excited he 
must have been to have allowed this part to become so much out 
of focus with the whole. 

Alexander Grant was less fortunate. An excellent and proved 
character dancer, he was never able to develop the role created for 
him. Indeed, it seemed as if he and the rest of the company hardly 
realised what the ballet was about. MacBryde and Colquhoun 
made a nice job of the costumes and settings, and, as was only to 
Me expected, they carefully avoided the obvious. I think the strong 
patterning on the monoliths rather detracted from the dancers, and 
that some of the girls’ costumes in Scene II were a little too pretty. 
But the production gave a feeling of authenticity and care which 
made its failure a double pity LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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MUSIC 


Last Sunday’s concert in the excellent series of Museum Gallery 
Concerts at the Victoria and Albert Museum, being shared this 
year by the English Opera Group and the Boyd Neel Concert 
Society, was given by the English Opera Group Chamber Orchestra. 
This provided an opportunity to hear various works, some familiar 
in full-orchestra versions, played by a really small orchestra, prob- 
ably approximating much more closely to that for which they were 
originally designed than the reduced (or sometimes not reduced) 
symphony orchestras by which we are nowadays accustomed to 
hear them given. Most interesting of all was a Mozart 
piano concerto, that in C major, K.415, accompanied by a solo 
string quintet, with an effect entirely different from that of the 
normal modern performance. As a historical curiosity and an 
experiment this was well worth putting on, and would make a 
useful and refreshingly different addition to the repertory of domestic 
piano quintets; but such a version is unlikely to catch on with 
concert audiences. This is not altogether a question of spoiled 
tastes and historical authenticity, for Mozart's original score con- 
tains optional wind parts. A Bach concerto with solo string quartet 
or quintet is acceptable enough, but in Mozart the relation between 
the piano and orchestra is very different, and in this version the 
work had to make the worst of both worlds, being not sufficiently 
intimate in style to be a satisfactory chamber work, nor sufficiently 
large and broad in execution to establish a concerto style. The 
piano part, against so small an “ orchestra,” demanded more than 
usual delicacy and subtlety from the soloist, and Mewton-Wood 
unfailingly found the right balance. 

Later he was joined at a second piano by Benjamin Britten in 
Saint-Saens’ The Carnival of Animals. This was enjoyable enough, 
and seemed to include improvisatory touches here and there, but 
it was a pity that, having been persuaded to play, Britten would not 
undertake one of the Bach or Mozart two-piano concertos, for 
his playing of such works, as of Schubert's song accompaniments, is 
almost as highly to be prized in the modern music-lover’s experi- 
ence as his compositions themselves. There is not much scope for 
creative and revealing interpretation in Saint-Saens. The concert 
also included Wagner's Siegfried Idyll as originally played, which 
again is unlikely to change modern habits in performing it. This, 
however, unlike the Mozart, did gain something from this chamber 
version, which allowed its aubade-like character to emerge much 
more engagingly, making plain the gaiety which a fuller orchestra 
submerges in its dreaminess. A splendid performance of Schoen- 
berg’s Kammersymphonie op. 9, an early, still “ tonal,” but already 
harmonically bold work, completed the programme. Norman del 
Mar was the accomplished conductor. CoLIN MASON. 


Semi-Basement, Kensington 


The hooters drove away the hooves, outside ; 

The policeman changed his uniform and shed 

His beard: but inside, through the years, still dwelt 
The rosy priestesses who baked and fried 

In their bright temple, where the incense smelt 

Of herbs and spices, coffee and new bread. 


An icy whirlwind drove away the cooks ; 

The saucepans stood no more in shining rows. 
A heavy curtain veiled the area door. 

Within, steel helmets hung on rusty hooks 
With service respirators: on the floor 

The stirrup-pumps lay in a coil of hose. 


A stack of files, a cup of tea and thou 

Beside me in the Ministry. . Trays IN 

And OUT appeared ; red tape, blue suit, gilt crown, 
Full pigeon-holes, were Ministry enow. 

Your servant’s faithful hand, as you looked down, 
Dropped ashes in an old tobacco tin. 


The bureaucrats withdrew. Now, when you pass, 
You see a neat bed-sitting room below, 

Where someone's secretary dreams of love. 

She dreams and gazes in her looking-gl 
As her ancestress did, three floors above 
In the same house, a hundred years ago. 


ass 


RONALD PALIN. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 94 
Report by Lewis Petrie 


A prize of £5 was offered for ostensibly seasonable Christmas 
greetings, in Christmas-card form, for two of the following: the 
Income-tax Collector, your M.P., your Secretary, a Modern Poet, 
a Hotel Chef, a Radio Comic, a Gardening Enthusiast, a Food 
Faddist. 


The large entry showed once again that far more competitors 
can bring off a single good shot than can manage even a competent 
right-and-left. Quite a few, indeed, were content with one shot 
only, though distinctly asked for two. Some—not having savoured 
the full intentions of the term “ostensibly seasonable "—were 
evidently quite sincere in the good wishes they expressed, particu- 
larly to their M.P. From those who took the term as a demand for 
irony, double-entendre and the claws in the velvet pad, fire was 
attracted pretty evenly by all the eight targets offered. The most 
(ostensibly) popular were, if anything, Secretaries—giving rise to 
some good “spell” play—and Radio Comics—whom Christmas 
joined with chestnuts in some felicitous appositions. 


R. B. Browning was original in the way he interpreted the 
— to let his real feelings be inferred, addressing his Secretary 
thus— 

“IT grete you dere, 
With wish sinceer 
For helth and welth, 
In Xmass and the NEw YEer.” 


But he rather spoilt it with excess punctuation. Anthony Geiss’s 
Modern Poet did not perhaps stick closely enough to the conven- 
tional Christmas-card idiom, but one sees what he means even if 
one disagrees with his third line— 


“Holly candle, Emily latent, 

Yuletide mantis, mantic tear ; 

I'm sure you find my meaning patent 
Merry merry tree-toad and a Sky-blue Year.” 


Of the prize winners Mrs. Ivy Simpson combined traditional 
form with polished malice more felicitously than anyone else. 
I award her £2. £1 5s. each to Miss Kathleen Hewitt (whose last 
two words were exactly what was wanted) and to F, A. V. Madden. 
10s. to J. A. C. Morrison (worth it for rhyming “ flowers” with 
“ yours ”). 
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FIRST PRIZE 
(Ivy Simpson) 
Foop Fappist 
May the vitamins and nutter— 
Lots of lovely lentils too— 
Make your Festive Board to utter 
Many a groan—it ought te do! 
M.P. 
I wish you all the joys that Xmas brings 
And may good luck be yours the whole year through, 
But, most, I wish you all those splendid things 
You promised us if we supported you. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(KATHLEEN Hewitt) 
Hore. CHEF 
Best Wishes, Chef, to your Cuisine 
And ¢o Yourself, of course, 
With seasonal Goodwill I'm keen 
To salute your Flaming Sauce. 
MODERN POET 
Such an artist in Negation! 
Even Nature you correct, 
Now I wish you Inspiration 
In a Lightning Flash—direct. 
(F. A. V. MADDEN) 
HoreL CHEF 
A Christmas standing by the Grill 
May make your veins grow varicose, 
But may you, as the guests do, still 
Be feeling plein des haricots ! 
Rapio Comic 
How well you do your Christmas bit 
Who work so hard our laughs to raise, 
While snug and warm at home we sit 
Enjoying chestnuts by the blaze! 
(J. A. C. Morrison) 
Rapbio Comic 
May you have Health, then Happiness, 
Good Fare (a Turkey) third. 
My friend, | hope you get all these— 
Especially The Bird. 
GARDENING ENTHUSIAST 
A Happy Yule and Glad New Year 
And may your Garden flowers 
Outshine all others’! Have no fear: 
They will—because they're yours. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(EDWARD BLISHEN) 
Rapio Comic 
The best of Yuletide jollity 
I wish you, famous Wag: 
And may among your presents be 
A really super Gag. 
(T. E .W. Browne) 
Tax COLLECTOR 
I think of you this season of good will, 
When cold returns and frosty falls the dew ; 
When under heartless snows the world lies still, 
I see my holly hang—and think of you. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 97 
Set by John Clarke 


In 1620 Isaac Duckett bequeathed a sum of £400, the interest from 
which was to be distributed annually for the benefit “ of poor Maid 
Servants (within the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn) who have 
well and honestly served and demeaned themselves" within the 
preceding twelve months—and could prove it. A prize of £5, which 
may be divided, is offered for the terms of a new charitable trust, 
using Isaac Duckett as a model, to be applied to members of any 
one trade or profession which is felt, in 1951, to be deserving of 
such assistance. The names of suitable trustees (not more than 
three) of the trust fund should be given and an appropriate time 
and place for the distribution of the moneys may be suggested. The 
whole should be stated in not more than 150 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than January 2nd. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of January 11th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Rent Tribunals 


$i, —Parliament is shortly to examine. the Furnished Houses (Rent Con- 
“trol) Act. In 1946 an Act was necessary. Its purpose was to fix reason- 
able rents. It appears to have been drafted- without expert knowledge 
of the intricacies and scope of the furnished letting trade, and without 
consulting the representatives of that industry. It has proved a bad Act 
because i iS vague and inequitable. Its administration by the Rent 
Tribunals has disclosed disturbing examples of-bias and disregard for 
the principles of evidence and justice. 

Since 1946 the London Apartments Association has been continually 
examining tribunal cases and decisions. This mass of evidence reveals 
that: 

(1) The chairmen and members of some Tribunals are persons not 
suited to hold judicial appointments. 

(2) Many Tribunals are against the landlord, and have expressed this 
bias in their comments and decisions. 

(3) There is no appeal to a higher court on a Tribunal’s decision on 
rent, even if that decision bankrupts the landlord. 

(4) The Act does not require Tribunals to base their decisions on 
evidence, nor to accept costs shown by audited accounts. 

(5) In all cases within their jurisdiction the Tribunal is the sole and 
final interpreter of the law embodied in the Act. 

(6) A high proportion of rents fixed by’ Tribunals would, if an 
equivalent scale were applied to all rooms in a house, inevitably result 
in bankruptcy for the owner, and the loss of his invested capital and 
means of livelihood. 

(7) An increasing number of unscrupulous tenants use the threat 
of the Tribunal as a means of blackmail. . Tribunals rarely use their 
power under the Act to dismiss frivolous or vexatious references. 

(8) Security of three months can be given to tenants on referring rent, 
and is usually renewed every three months indefinitely. 

(9) Security has sometimes been given to tenants who have been given 
notice to quit for drunken disorder, improper conduct or immorality ina 
ahouse. The owner is then left helpless and unable to maintain decency 
in his own house. 

(10) There is no co-ordinated method of assessing rents. Each 
Tribunal evolves its own method, which it does not disclose. 

Both the Act and its method of administration are in urgent need of 
amendment. Accurate and fair assessment of furnished rents, in all 
the broad variety and differentiation of standards within the industry, 
is very difficult. It is in fact possible only for persons with a wide 
practical Knowledge of the trade. This knowledge the present Tribunals, 
however well intentioned, cannot supply, since they include neither 
representatives nor advisers from the industry. It is essential that the 
Act should include a right of appeal, whether on rents, security or 
jurisdiction. Unbridled power in a minor court must lead to a risk 
of injustice and misuse of power. If fair and flexible methods of assess- 
ing running costs are to be evolved, the Government must consult the 
experts available in the trade associations; in this case the national 
association is the British Hotels and Restaurants Association which, 
through its own members and its affiliated associations, covers all levels 
of the industry —yYours faithfully, W. K. T. Barrett. 

I Orsett Terrace, W.2. 


The Future of Cyprus 


Sir,—I have no desire to enter into the discussion regarding the future of 
Cyprus. Lord Winster’s letter, however, compels me to ask the hospitality 
of your columns in order to elucidate certain points. Lord Winster main- 
tains that the union of Cyprus with Greece would be contrary to the true 
interests of the-island, and he even goes so far as to imagine that the offer 
of Cyprus would embarrass any Greek Prime Minister “ while Greece is 
in its present condition of political, financial and economic chaos.” 

Having served as Governor of Cyprus, Lord Winster is naturally 
entitled to his own views whether it is to the interests of the Cypriots 
to be united with Greece or not. May I suggest, however, that the 
Cypriots themselves are also entitled to their own views on this subject. 
If the genuineness of the plebiscite conducted by the Church two years 
ago is disputed, surely it would be an easy matter to hold another plebis- 
cite in conditions which would be acceptable to everybody as ensuring 
the free expression of popular opinion. 

It would serve no useful purpose to argue the point regarding the 
“ political, financial and economic chaos” in my country, which is a 
rather hysterical way of putting it. Greece is undoubtedly going through 


THE EDITOR 


economic difficulties ; but what country in Europe is not? Our own 
particular problems are a result of the fact that Greece, alone of all 
European countries, was obliged to continue defending herself against 
Communist aggression a whole five years after the end of the war. Other 
circumstances which are too obvious to need amplification compel Greece 
to maintain a large army which absorbs over 40 per cent. of State revenue 
—a percentage higher than that of any country in the world. 1 confess 
I should have thought that this evidence of the Greek people’s determina- 
tion and sacrifice in the defence of democratic principles is a matter for 
praise rather than criticism ; it is certainly the last argument that could 
be invoked against the union of Cyprus with Greece.—I am, Sir, yours 
very truly, GeorGe Mavros, 
Member of Parliament for Athens, lately 
Minister of Finance. 
32 Jan Smuts Street, Athens. 


. .* . 

Badgering Britain 
Sir,—In your article Badgering Britain you do not mention M. Spaak’s 
patience over the last few years. Because he feared Britain would not 
come into a European federation he did all he could to stem the 
enthusiasm of federalists. He reiterated, in conjunction with federalists 
and non-federalists alike, that special arrangements would have to be 
made for Britain and the Commonwealth. Nor did you mention the 
fact that the Conservatives always gave the impression, not entirely 
accepted by federalists, that they would be far more active in support 
of real European unity than the previous Government. No one ever 
doubts Britain’s right to form her own policy ; and let it be remembered 
that federation can come about only by the consent of the people 
federating. But Britain’s policy, like that of all countries today, is 
largely decided by events outside her control, as General Eisenhower 
pointed out in Rome when he said: “ Whether we like it or*not, our 
ancient idea of sovereignty has been impinged upon and modified by 
world conditions. This does not mean that the cure is necessarily in 
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OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. We 
maintain specialist departments whose 

functions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good purpose. These departments 
will, for example, act as your Executor, help with your Income 
Tax problems, obtain your currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things besides. But the moral of this 
multiplicit.* of functions is simply this: if you have any problem 
of finance or business, the chances are that we can help you 


deal with it. And that is what we mean by ‘banking’. 
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conceding sovereignty to any group or supra-national structure, but 
certainly it does indicate a pooling of a portion of our sovereignty and, 
by pooling, regain the strength to perform for each of us the functions 
for which each 
You rightly say 
Britain has correctly maintained that it is useless merely to agree to ban 
and that be control of it. But this basic 
problem of accepting mere agreement or the 
atomic energy 


government was set up.” 


there are wider issues than those of Europe, and 


the atom bomb there must 


recognition of a supra- 


national authority, which the control of implies, is the 
same as the basic problem inherent in the establishment of a European 
Army allied to a European Army, but 
that can never be the same as being a part of it and of the political 


democratic corollary to it The 


Britain says she will be closely 


authority above it. which is the only 


continent of Europe has learnt how ineffective alliances can be, and 
Mr. Churchill realised this when he offered union to France in 1940, 
although we already had an alliance with her 


In Britain’s support for control of atomic, energy, we are supporting 
which all method of maintaining 
peace within any area, but in our refusal to join any European or Atlantic 
Federation we are refusing to accede to the principle which we say other 
Yaurs very truly, J. Kervn Kiceey, 
W.C.2 Secretary, Federal Union 


the rule of law are agreed is the only 


countries should accept 
20 Buckhineham Street 


Church and Cha pel 


Sir.— 1 was much interested in the letter which appeared in the Spectator 


eof November 23rd. | am writing from Wales, and this letter has 
reminded me of the disestablishme of the Church of England in Wales 
» the vear 192 Prior to t < t e feeling between the two forms 
of worship was ex nelvw bitte db sections appea ed to thrive 
i host \ After the first w e leaders of the Nonconformist 
d Established ¢ ches sank the < érences in a remarkable mann 
gue pring < < 1 a of ve late Lord Sankey After 
t! sides ad d oroug t shed out their differences a 
aC ne was Ver t rd a rec umbe of Church endowments 
d othe < es were iwferred to a special fund controlled by 


ve title of the Church 








BARNEYS may lead you to the true, deep, 
lasting friendship of the pipe — one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest, joys. 


TO YOUNG SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 


Two generation Pipemen have been recommendme Barneys to other Smokers because of 


ts sheer goodness. Wisely may vou follow thei friendly lead 

Smokers abroad can arrange for regular persona! despatches Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, 
im 2 Ib. parcels. to mar lands but not as yet to all Write regarding this to Barneys 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1 


Home Prices 45d. oz. 
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in the Principality was altered from the “Church of England 
‘Church in Wales.” 


to the 


After the change took place it was obvious that both sides had buried 
the hatchet, the result being that the previous hostility beween Church 
and Chapel almost vanished This rapid change was not anticipated by 
Liberals or Conservatives, and | am of the opinion that the harmony 
which has existed and steadily increased had the effect of reducing the 
influence and membership of the Liberal Party. The raoney which was 
transferred to the County Councils is now being disbursed in helping 
deserving institutions in Wales, large sums having already been used for 
restoring ancient chapels and churches, and for other worthy causes.— 
Yours truly, Tom Norton, late High Sheriff. 

Bryn Morfa, Llandrindod Wells 


Petainism 


Monsteur L'Epiteur,—Je me pfermets de vous faire connaitre que nous 
sommes des millions de Francais “ Unrepentant Petainists.” 
une profonde amitié 


Nous n’'en 
pour tel ou tel de vos 
compatriotes, ni moins destime pour tel ou tel de vos comportements 
Mais Mers el Kebir et Dakar ne 


et nous avons conscience de n'avoir 


conservons pas Mons 


sauraient s‘effacer de notre mémoire, 
& aucun moment failli A Thonneur 


Avec des profonds regrets pour une aussi complete mésentente sur 
ces points, veuillez egréer expression de mes civilités, 
Saint-Laurent-de-Chamousset (Rhéne). G. Bots. 
How to Spell 
Sir Janus is a trifle hard on people who would like to spell, but mply 


cannot May I use myself as an example Because my visual sense 
is far more highly developed than my aural sense, I never had the 
slightest difficulty in spelling accurately. The shape of one written word 
appears to me so different from the shape of another that | am instantly 
ware of any alteration in shape by a mis-spelling. On the other hand, 


1 find it extremely hard to learn through the medium of the lecture or 


talk.” \ child who learns best by reading quic klv deve Ops sensitive- 
\ child who learns best b 


ness to the Jook of words 


ear only thinks 
of words phonetically. 

The latter can 
but he will 


and must, make the effort to see as well as to hear: 


never spell correctly simply by instinct—i.e., because his 


visual instinct will at once be offended if he puts an E in “ bird.” or one 


I too few in “ little Yours faithfully, 
I Hyde Park Crescent, W.2 PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, 
Apples for Market 
Sir.— Mr. Hincliffe has plenty to say about what may be called the décor 


of imported foreign fruit, but nothing at all about its taste and quality. 
Nor does he mention the fact that quantities of imported fruit are injected 


with chemicals for preservation purposes. The public taste in fruit and 


“other foods has indeed become so uncritical that such malpractices as 


the use of chemicals in food do not arouse half the concern they ought 
to do. Fruit is judged by its colour not its as bread, 
deprived of its life-germ, by its whiteness not its nutritive virtue. I 
would venture to back the worst looking and worst packed English 
apple against the slickest of foreign ones for the goodness of what is 
within rather than without. 

As for Mr. Hincliffe’s recommendation for the compulsory spraying 
of our orchards, it is only one more warning among many of the need 
for watch and ward against tyrannical presumption and one-track-minded- 
ness of not a litthke modern science.—Yours faithfully, 

Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


flavour, just 


Tractor Power 


Sir.— Your contributor in Country Life, December 7th, makes this state- 
ment: A light Ferguson tractor would obviously have been far the 
better implement against packing [the soil], but like horses would have 
lacked the drawing power.” Permit me to correct him and explain why 
the light Ferguson tractor has, in the short space of five years, become 
popular to the extent that it accounts for 52 per cent. of U.K. production 
Basically, the secret is that the plough and the soil flowing over it provide 
the necessary weight for wheel grip. We would agree with your con- 
tributor that weight is necessary for wheel grip and that weight packs 
the soil. Moreover, built-in weight is a.great waste of fuel. The bigger 
the tractor, the more weight is being carried for the sake of wheel grip. 
When full power is not required—as on most farm work—the waste of 
fuel goes up almost in proportion to the ballast weight.—Y ours faithfully, 
A. B. Lees, 


Coventry. Economic Research Manager, Harry Ferguson, Ltd. 
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On Spending a Penny 
Sirn,—Twenty years ago, my son, aged six, and my daughter, aged four, 


both needed for the first time in town “to spend a penny.” I pressed 
the penny into my son's palm, and bade him descend into his convenience, 
and accompanied my daughter to hers. He rejoined us in due course, 
with the penny and the explanation that “ gentlemen did not always need 
to spend their penny.” Since then, Sir, | have never advocated equal pay 
for men and women. I have always agitated for a minimum extra of 
one penny per day.—Yours truly, 1. M. Srircina. 


30 Dornton Road, South Croydon. 


“The Guardian” 


Sir,-—I should like to know if it is not self-righteous, and safer, to hit 
a man when he cannot reply. after previous praise?—-Yours faithfully, 
ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 
Phe Malt House, Burghclere, Newbury, Berks. 


[Janus writes: If this means, as it would appear to, that not only The 
Guardian but also its late editor is dead I am exceedingly sorry to hear it.] 


Time Spans 


Sirx,—Referring to Mr. Pardey’s record in your issue of December 7th, 
I am able to claim an even longer record. My grandfather (who was 
baptised and married at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, and was 
churchwarden 1829-30 and was also chief burgess of Westminster 1848, 
1852, 1862) was born in 1792 and died in 1871. 1 was born in 1860 and 
remember him very well indeed—a span of 159 years, 


Holmefield, Godalming, Surrey. A. Harvey TROLLOPE 


Piquet Records 
Sir,—When playing Piquet last week there occurred, in the first two 
consecutive parties, a carte blanche, a pique, a repique, a capote and 
a rubicon. Does this constitute a record ?—Yours faithfully, 


Witrrip EDGECOMBE. 


Rosset Oaks, 120 Leadhall Lane, Harrogate. 


Ministry of Education Grants 


Sir.—The National Union of Students views the Ministry of Education 
circular 242 with very considerable concern, not only because of specific 
points contained therein;\but more especially because of the general 
implications foreshadowed in the last paragraph, which referred to the 
Minister as “in the meantime reviewing the possibility of securing 
economies in the field of expenditare on services financed directly by the 
Exchequer.” 

Whatever may be the arguments for‘or against overall increases in 
education expenditure, there can be no question that decreases should 
be opposed in all quarters, All-round cuts which may well be aimed 
at reducing inessentials almost invariably, if involuntarily, affect “the 
essential fabric of the education service” itself. At a time when so 
many students are dependent on the Local Education~Authorities for 
their education and maintenance it is regrettable that the~Minister has 
seen fit to give a lead to such Authorities to effect cuts. On thecontrary, 
rising costs indicate a need for increases in overall expenditure ifthe 
present position of education is to be maintained, and any suspicion of 
decreases, especially in the sphere of numbers and values of awards (as 
seem likely to be encountered in the “separate guidance” yet to be 
issued), will be resolutely opposed by all people who feel for the future 
well-being of the country in which higher education plays so vital a part. 

The Minister should immediately clear away all suspicions and doubts 
by giving assurances: 

1) That 
immediate 
population 


available to give 
student 


financial assistance will be 
Working Party recommendation on 


adequate 
effect to the 


(2) That there will be no departure from the recommendations to 


Local Authorities outlined in Administrative Memoranda No. 332. 

(3) That there will be no return to the policy of giving loans to 
students in lieu of grants 
Without such assurances the Government's educational policy will be 
Seriously questioned.—Yours sincerely, 


Joun M. THomreson, President, 
The National Union of Students. 


3 Endsleigh Street, W.C1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One result of dyeing the tail-feathers of the wild geese caught in rooket 
nets by the Severn Wildfowl Trust on the Dumbles has been to discover 
the extreme variability of their migrations during the winter, So 
complex are they and so loose is the interchange between one flock 
and another that no precise schedule of movements can be determined. 
These geese are as unstable as water, as vagrom as the winds, as 
undisciplined as impulse, and flocks have been known to return to Scot- 
land in early autumn after having come south to England. This must 
be disconcerting to the scientific mind, but is decidedly pleasing to us 
laymen. When we hear the gongs of the wild geese clanging down from 
the middle air, we rejoice that they are free “ as nature first made man,” 
as we do at the trumpets of the Leonora Overture, proclaiming another 
kind of freedom. It is fine to think that these proud birds have no use 
for time-tables or travel on invisible railway lines from station to statioa 
as tropistic responses dictate and science would be so happy to map. 


Winter Thunderstorms 


My mention of a thunderstorm in late November upsetting the birds 
provoked a comment as to whether winter thunderstorms are not 
abnormal. Possibly, but what of the following entry for December 
13th, 1790, in Gilbert White’s The Naturalist’s Journal ?—* Thunder 
lightning, rain, snow! A severe tempest. Much damage done in and 
about London. Vast damage in various parts. Two men were struck 
dead in a windmill near Rooks-hill on the Sussex downs.” White 
never intended the journal for publication, and it appears in very few 
editions. He used it as a quarry for his public utterances, and hence 
it offers an intimate dressing-gown style which is the antithesis of that 
of the formal polished Selborne Letters. 


Not Worth a Straw 


A straw, they say, shows which way the wind blows. I use straw 
on my little property for many other purposes than mattressing straw- 
berries, but for the first time over many years this winter I have been 
unable to obtain a single bale. Straw, it seems, has a scarcity value 
and at the same time is worth no more than weeds. Fairly recently I 
travelled across the width of Wiltshire’s broad back from Tisbury and 
Hindon in the west to Kingsclere in the east. During the whole of that 
30-miles journey I was never, not once, out of sight of the smoke of 
burning fires. 1 might, like the children in Puck of Pook’s Hill, have 
been witnessing time in reverse and Wiltshire being martyred by a Viking 
raid The farmers were burning their straw, and that memory has burned 
itself into my mind. Never have I feared more for my country, for 
a nation that makes a bonfire of its natural wealth is fixing itself between 
the nutcrackers of Hubris-Nemesis. 


In the Garden 

Though I have not yet been challenged, I think I was mistaken in 
my autumn note that the clematis flammula or Maiden’s Bower, 
belonging not among the ten main groups but to the miscellaneous 
species, was the only sweet-scented_one in cultivation. I find on investiga- 
tion that there are four other clematises out of a list of 86 I have seen 
claiming to stand supreme above the others that, as in Shelley’s poem to 
Jane Williams, “join not scent to hue.” One of these is C. rubro 
marginata, a sub-variety of flammula. Another is C. Armandi, the largest 
white form of the Armandii group, a half-hardy evergreen producing 
its flower-clusters from the axils of the leaves. Mr. Michael Haworth- 
Booth, in Effective Flowering Shrubs (1951), calls these flowers “ fragrant.” 
But Jackman’s Planter’s Handbook says nothing of the sort, and it 
might be said of Jackman on the clematis that “others abide our 
question. Thou art free.” The two other clematises that add scent to 
hue I owe to a letter from a correspondent in Southern Rhodesia who 
saw my original note. Both grow wild there, and C. thunbergii crowns 
every thicket in April “ with a foam of creamy white,” its scent being 
“compounded of orange blossom and some other etement—passion 
fruit, perhaps.” My correspondent describes “the bacchanalian air of 
the cattle” as they return from browsing round the kopjes wearing 
garlands of this clematis. The other, a relation, is Clematopsis stanleyi, 
with fewer but much larger flowers and said to have a “ faint scent.” 
As neither of these clematises has, I believe, been acclimatised in Eng- 
land, the third is a close hybrid of flammula, and the fourth is not 
mentioned by Jackman as possessing this double virtue, perhaps my 
error may be whittled down to a peccadillo. H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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Last Enchantments 
Speak, Memory : A Memoir. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


jr is always agreeable to read about the childhood of the rich. A 
childhood of the middle-class, being like one’s own, lacks novelty ; 
and in, reading of the poor the pleasure is too often diluted by 
compassion. Mr. Vladimir Nabokov, though now an American, 
is the son of a Russian nobleman, and he has applied himself with 
wit and gusto to recapture in this book the last enchantments of 
the Czarist empire. It is a cheerful story. There is no old-fashioned 
Russian soulfulness nor fashionable masochism ; nothing sensation- 
ally sexual. Looking back in the light of Freudian confessions 
(‘which involve tiny tots mating like mad”) Mr. Nabokov says: 
“Our innocence seems almost monstrous.” 

His father was a leading liberal, and, having issued a manifesto 
urging the Russian people to rise against the Czarist tyranny in 
1906, he was imprisoned. This meant, the son explains, that “he 
spent a restful if somewhat lonesome three months in solitary con- 
finement, with his books, his collapsible bathtub, and his copy of 
J. P. Muller’s manual of home gymnastics.” It seemed like persecu- 
tion at the time. In the light of what has happened since, how 
tolerant and civilised the Czarist tyranny appears! Mr. Nabokov’s 
home was more than merely civilised; it was Anglophil. Nurses 
and governesses were imported from several European countries, 
but the ideas were English and Whig. Mr. Nabokov could speak 
English before he could speak Russian. He said English prayers 
in front of a Greek Orthodox ikon, and his mother, he remembers, 
“bought all sorts of snug mellow things from the English shop 
on Nevski Avenue in St. Petersourg: fruit cakes, smelling salts, 
playing cards, picture puzzles, striped blazers and tennis balls.” 

When he was six (in 1905), Mr. Nabokov’s most memorable 
governess came into his life. “ Mademoiselle” was tall, stout, 
asthmatic, Swiss and deaf. She was unreal and sentimental ; her 
remarks (because she could not hear) were often absurdly irrelevant 
and she used to smile at nothing. “ Excusez moi,” she would say, 
“ie souriais & mes tristes pensées.”” Nevertheless, Mr. Nabokov 
confesses he learned the beauty of the French language from her. 
And literature has remained the chief interest of his life. When 
he was a little older he found a second interest he has never lost 
—in butterflies. One day he discovered in his father’s attic (and 
what a singular attic it must have been) dusty copies of Esper’s 
Die Schmetterlinge (1777), Boisduval’s Lépidoptéres Nouveaux 
(1832), Scudder’s Butterflies of New England and Newman's British 
Butterflies and Moths. Since that day he has never gone on holiday 
without a net. 

When he was a child, his parents took him for holidays to 
Biarritz, which meant a journey in the chocolate-coloured wagons-lit 
and pullman cars of the old Nord Express, which went all the way 
from St. Petersburg to Paris. It is hardly surprising that Mr. 
Nabokov found the railway journeys of later years unexciting in 
comparison. When he was eleven, he was sent to school, to a 
progressive school, where his fellow students thought it odd that 
a liberal leader's son should arrive in a chauffeur-driven limousine. 
But his prestige rose when the father challenged the editor of a 
reactionary paper to a duel, and received in return an abject apology. 

At sixteen Mr. Nabokov fell in love. Tamara and he spent idyllic 
hours of a whole summer in the country, but when winter brought 
them back to St. Petersburg, their romance had to be conducted 
rather sadly in public places. They wandered hand in hand from 
museum to museum, from picture house to picture house. Mr. 
Nabokov wrote endless verses to his Tamara, but their love did 
not survive the Bolshevik revolution, which dispatched Tamara to 
the Ukraine and Mr. Nabokov to Yalta. From Yalta the Nabokovs 
escaped, in a Greek ship under Soviet fire, to England. 

In England, Mr. Nabokov was sent to Cambridge, to Trinity, 
which he seems to have liked not unreservedly. Even after St. 
Petersburg Cambridge felt unbearably cold. “There was ice on 
the water of the washstand jug,” he writes, “ but it was easily broken 
by means of one’s toothbrush into tinkling bits.” Football warmed 
him, and Mr. Nabokov admits that Cambridge “ supplied not only 
the casual frame, but also the very colours and inner rhythms of 
my very special Russian thoughts.” : : 
Inevitably Mr. Nabokov found the English non-Communist pro- 
gressives very trying when they persisted in thinking that Lenin 
was the liberator of the Russian people. He could not make them 
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understand that similar Russian non-Communist progressives were 
either exiled or shot. When realisation came, and the progressives 
said it was Stalinism not Leninism that was wrong, the exasperated 
Mr. Nabokov was really quite glad to be away from the intelligentsia 
in a philistine America. There he now is, feeling no desire to return 
to the Europe of his birth, but still able to recapture, as in this 
entertaining book, bright scenes and stories from a world irrecover- 
ably lost. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


The Pith of Politics 


Principles of Social and Political Theory. By Ernest Barker. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


Sir ERNEST BARKER suggests that this elaborated version of the 
course of lectures which he used to give in Cambridge during the 
decade before the war—elaborated from “ some 80 pages of crabbed 
manuscript notes, packed with additions and alterations "—is rather 
like “ putting the pieces of pith called ‘Japanese flowers’ into 
water.” All of us who heard the lectures will not only welcome 
this more permanent and extended version of them, which enables 
others to share in their riches ; we can also marvel that the original 
dehydration was never apparent. The present plumping out has 
resulted in neither distention nor dilution, and the argument remains 
close-packed and tightly reasoned. Here, indeed, is the very pith 
of political philosophy. 

The merit of the lectures, over all others available, was that they 
offered, not a desultory survey of text and facts, but a systematic 
presentation of the professor's own political credo, somewhat jn 
the manner of T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation. Accept, reject or criticise it, it stood as a whole. And 
Sir Ernest was right to present it as such in print—as “ the testament 
of my old age.” As a great humanist scholar he is really much 
more concerned with political values and ethical problems than with 
the machinery and devices of government. But in developing his 
argument he contrives, with considerable success, to marry the two. 
His recurrent themes are the respective spheres of action, of society 
and the State, the relationships between them, and the place in both 
of personal rights and duties. These themes, exemplified by their 
applications to practical problems of politics, are interwoven to 
produce a philosophy of democratic liberalism, deriving its main 
inspiration from Aristotle and from Burke, only slightly less dis- 
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Writing of the first volume of the author’s Roger Brook stories, 
Daniel George said: *‘The inventive energy of Mr. Dennis Wheatley 
is something to marvel at. He displays a fertility of imagination 
without equal among living writers."” The present book tells 
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Special Agent in France during the Revolution—who ranks as one 
of the most popular characters in English fiction. 15s. 
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trustful of Rousseau than of Karl Marx, and rating liberty above 
equality. If at times it is implied that the social order and the 
political order can be more sharply separated, even in habits of 
thought, than they can or ought to be, at least it is a fault con- 
ducive to clear analysis and challenging to accepted dogmas. 

It is more a criticism of our times than of the book to suggest 
that neither its form nor its content is likely to win for it a popular 
reception at the present time. The tough and persistent argument, 
pursued with erudition and didactically presented, will be found 
difficult. The extremely cautious welcome given to the “ welfare 
State,” and the author's evident distrust of post-war extensions of the 
ideal of equality, give the argument a highly conservative flavour. 
A modern study of “social theory ” might be expected to include 
greater reference to the influence of Keynesian economic theory on 
social organisation and concepts, and perhaps greater attention to the 
consequences of developments in psychology and sociology. 

A few minor blemishes have crept in. It is, for example, mis- 
leading to speak of the concept of a “classless society” (p. 169) 
as involving “absolute equality of possessions,” when so many 
leading Marxist theorists have specifically rejected economic 
equality. Montesquieu (p. 257) wrote much more of /a distribution 
des pouvoirs than of la séparation des pouvoirs, and so allowed 
more for an overlap of the organs of government than is here sug- 
gested. But such blemishes detract nothing from the book as a 
work of great erudition and ripe wisdom, and as an immensely 
valuable addition to the all-too-empty shelf of modern contributions 
to political philosophy in the round. Davip THOMSON. 


The Drink Problem 


An Economic and Social Study. By Hermann Levy. 


21S.) 


Drink. 


(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


Ir is not drinking (except when one is about to drive a car) but 
excessive drinking that sensible people condemn. Alcoholism in 
this country is not what it was, but is still a serious problem ; the 
number of excessive drinkers is estimated to exceed 300,000. Here 
is a sound, authoritative, readable book (edited after Professor 
Levy’s death by R. P. Lynton) which surveys the drink problem 
from every angle but the purely medical. It falls into three parts: 
What is the drink problem and what are its effects? How wide- 
spread is its incidence ? What can be done about it ? 

Up to 1915 public houses were open on week-days in London 
for nineteen and a half hours and for sixteen to seventeen in the pro- 
vinces. There is no doubt that the much criticised closing hours 
(or, since 1921, “ permitted hours”; nine hours in London and 
eight in the provinces) have done a great deal to curb excessive 
drinking. This is reflected in the decreasing incidence of convic- 
tions for drunkenness ; such is the difficulty of assessing alcoholism 
in statistical terms that this has to serve as evidence. In England 
and Wales there were 162,000 convictions for drunkenness in 1910, 
51,000 in 1929 and 33,000 in 1948. Their number is still too high, 
as is the amount on drink spent by the community. 

Whereas the trends of consumption and conviction point down- 
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wards, expenditure on drink is unmistakably on the increase. Not. 
withstanding successive heavy increases in price, the national drink 
bill has risen from £164 million in 1905 to an average of £769 
million for the last five years. In 1946 the drink bill alone repre. 
sented about one-twelfth of the total estimated national income of 
£8,200 million. The advertising expenditure for drink in 1935 came 
to over £3 million, which represents as little as seven per cent. of 
the sales of drink to the final customer. In other words drink 
almost sells itself, in contradistinction to medical goods where 
42.6 per cent. of the turnover went into advertising. 

General social factors which have helped to decrease insobriety 
are examined at length—counter-attractions to drinking, abatement 
of drinking as brought about by the temperance movement, repres. 
sion of drinking by legislative measures such as restrictions of time 
and place of drinking. Counter-attractions, to be effective, should 
be positive alternatives to the consumption of liquor, as is the 
cinema. With the evening programmes lasting until public houses 
are mostly closed, cinemas have proved a competitive factor of the 
first order. Counter-attractions connected with home-life, such as 
the w:reless and private gardens or allotments, are equally impor- 
tant ; gardenless housing and drunkenness go hand in hand. 

The total effects of the temperance movement have been very 
great and dwarf the deficiencies. An incessant tug-of-war goes on 
between “the two hostile camps, Temperance and Trade,” Tem- 
perance wishing to see further reduction of drinking, Trade the 
opposite. Since drink is one of the most favourite aids to public 
finance, the State is not inclined to throw its weight into the balance 

As to social legislation, it is control and not prohibition that is 
aimed at; “every serious writer on the problem of drink seems to 
have dissociated himself from prohibition simply because it is prac- 
tically unrealisable.” When discussing the now defunct Inebriates 
Act the author is somewhat uncritical ; the one or two inebriates 
homes that still survive are wholly inadequate to cope with the 
problems of rehabilitation, &c. Well-documented information on 
practically every aspect of the drink question is provided throughout 
the book. As regards traffic accidents, the drunken driver is easier 
to eliminate and far less a menace than the man who has had a 
few drinks and takes unnecessary risks in consequence. The num- 
ber of people who, though not actually intoxicated, are unable to 
exercise reasonable caution is far greater than the number of those 
prosecuted for being “ under the influence.” 

Levy has much that is interesting to say about the British (and 
American) custom of “ perpendicular” drinking—the pernicious 
custom of drinking at the bar, virtually unknown on the Continent. 
This custom promotes heavy drinking, encourages treating and 
delays making one’s exit. This serious book is not without its lighter 
side. We learn, for instance, why of all people professional burglars 
happen to be the most abstemious. H. PULLAR-STRECKER. 


A Painful Story 


A Biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald. By 
18s.) 


The Far Side of Paradise. 


Arthur Mizener, (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


THERE was a time when biographies were written piously to com- 
memorate the lives of great and worthy men, or men believed to 
be great and worthy. Today they are sometimes written profanely 
to gratify inquisitiveness for the sensational details of the private 
lives of notorious characters. A curious and incongruous feature 
of the present book, with its seductive but meaningless title, is that 
it is a work entirely of the temper of the first sort, concerned 
with a subject wholly of the second. , 

F. Scott Fitzgerald achieved notoriety very early in life, with the 
publication in 1920 of This Side of Paradise, a novel which caused 
him to be acclaimed as spokesman for the‘ Young.America of the 
Jazz Age. (His second book bore the title Flappers and Philo- 
sophers.) A decade of wild living and frantic writing for money 
to pay eXpenses accentuated an already marked predisposition to 
psychological regression, and not only made of him a confirmed 
dipsomaniac but brought his wife Zelda to the brink of the insanity 
which finally destroyed her. The remaining ten years until his 
death in 1940 as a script-writer in Hollywood was a harrowing 
time of deepening misery, chaos and despair, out of which he 
emerged to write two remarkable novels, Tender is the Night (1934) 
and the unfinished posthumous The Last Tycoon (1941). His most 
notable book, however, remains The Great Gatsby, written at the 
peak and possibly the turning-point of his career, in 1925. 

Fitzgerald was, at his best, a very fine writer, although, as his 
biographer points out, “his mind moved with great subtlety among 
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Exporting to the United States of America 


The need to increase exports to dollar countries is of 
primary importance and this booklet, produced as a 
guide to exporters, indicates where the main difficulties 
lie in the United States markets and what may be done 
2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
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to overcome them. 


Introducing the British Pacific Islands 


An addition to the /ntroducing the Colonies series, this 
handbook provides a general introduction to the Colonial 
territories scattered across the Pacific Ocean. 

(Illustrated) 2s. 6d. (2s. 74d.) 
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Development Plans Explained By B. J. COLLINS 


' ddIGuvo 


This booklet discusses, in simple terms, development 
plans prepared under the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947, explaining why the plans are necessary and 
what they will look like. 
(IHustrated) 2s. Od. (2s. 14d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 
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WORLD DRAMA 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL. “A treasure house of play- 
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the concrete experiences he had known well and felt deeply, but 
he had almost no capacity for abstract ideas or arguments and 
could enter into other people’s attitudes only when he had known 
them in his own experience.” Mr. Mizener distinguishes two prin- 
cipal components in his character—“‘the romantic young man” 
and the “ spoiled priest.” To say that it was the former who lived 
Fitzgerald's life for him, and the latter who transcended and evalu- 
ated it through his art, is to come near to apprehending the extra- 
ordinarily wide division in him between the dissolute, uncontrolled 
man and the disciplined writer. It is, of course, the former rather 
than the latter with which Mr. Mizener is concerned. The trouble 
is that he has not penetrated beyond the external pattern of his 
subject's life to the essential man, and so is overwhelmed by 
accidental details. It is the grave, scrupulous, factual manner in 
which he pursues the vagaries and follies of Fitzgerald’s existence 
which gives the book its incongruous aspect: 

“The journey to and from Great Neck was always an edventure, 
for a car was not a safe instrument in the hands of either of them. 
Once Fitzgerald drove Max Perkins straight into a pond instead of 
following the curve of the road * because it seemed more fun’ ; 
Zelda got herself arrested as ‘the Bob-haired Bandit,” and once she 
drove slowly out of a side road in front of a car which missed her 
only by a heroic effort. When her passenger asked breathlessly if 
she had not seen it, she said, Oh yes, that she had.” 

The truth is that Fitzgerald the man was not so much a person 
as a “case "—a sufficiently dramatic and pathetic specimen of the 
American man of the inter-war years driven by an obscure but 
irrevocable impulse to self-destruction, the springs and workings 
of which are revealed in his writings so much more sharply and 
poignantly than in this conscientious but fumbling biography. As 
such he cries aloud for understanding and interpretation, whether 
in terms of literature, psychology or sociology, or a combination of 
all three. Mr. Mizener has not responded to this cry. He has not 
interpreted Fitzgerald ; he has merely presented him, in a compe- 
tent, doubtless trustworthy, but fundamentally insensitive and 
inadequate way. But he has all the same written the standard 
biography, of which the real interpreter of Fitzgerald, if he ever 
comes, will have to take account for its painstaking documentation 
of the bare facts of the novelist’s painful and distressing career. 

D. S. SAVAGE. 


Sincerity to Nature 


Memoirs of the Life of John Constable. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Edited by Jonathan Mayne. (Phaidon. 12s. 6d.) 


CONSTABLE is one of the few famous painters about whose private 
life and personal character there is abundant information. This is 
largely due to the fact that, unlike many artists, he was an excellent 
letter-writer ; and we owe much to the careful foresight of C. R. 
Leslie, who secured his letters while they were still accessible to an 
editor, and in his Memoirs of the Life of John Constable gave us 
generous quotation from them. The charm of Leslie’s Life—which 
the appearance of Mr. Mayne’s excellent new edition affords a con- 
venient excuse for re-reading—lies in the combination of Constable's 
delightfully vigorous enthusiasm for his art as a landscape painter 
(and for the whole body of Nature) with the quietly admiring though 
always critical and technically expert commentary of his friend. As 
Sir Charles Holmes has said, “In it the message of sincerity to 
Nature finds its first and most perfect expression.” Not only its 
human interest, but equally the unobtrusive manner in which it con- 
veys much indispensable information, makes it a unique book. 
Re-issued with 72 illustrations, fourteen in colour, it should be a 
welcome Christmas present for anyone interested in British painting, 
whether his views are right, left or centre. 

Constable’s childhood years in Suffolk left him with an intense 
love of the county where so many of his best landscapes were painted 
(wherever there are cows in his pictures, these are nearly always 
of the Suffolk breed without horns). His father, a prosperous 
landowner, set him to work in one of his mills, with the result 
that Constable’s young brother could say to Leslie: “ When I look 
at a mill painted by John, I see that it will go round, which is not 
always the case with those by other artists.” His mother obtained 
an introduction for him at the age of eighteen to the art connoisseur, 
Sir George Beaumont. The picture of Beaumont’s which interested 
him most was Claude’s “ Annunciation” (now in the National 
Gallery), and though his choice of a painter’s career can hardly be 
ascribed to any one cause, this little picture had as much to do with 
it as anything. He had a struggle with his parents before he finally 
escaped from the mill, and was admitted a student at the Royal 
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Academy. But he was confident in his powers, for not long after- 
wards he wrote to a friend: “I feel now, more than ever, a decided 
conviction that I shall sometime or other make some good pictures 
Pictures that shall be valuable to posterity, if I reap not the benefit 
of them.” 

One spur to activity was his attachment to Maria Bicknell, grand. 
daughter of the formidable Rector of Bergholt, Dr. Rhudde. The 
courtship was long and difficult, owing both to the extreme caution 
displayed on his daughter's behalf by Mr. Bicknell and to the 
persistent opposition of Dr. Rhudde. As Dr. Rhudde had a large 
fortune from which Miss Bicknell hoped to benefit, an awkward 
situation was created; ultimately he relented sufficiently to leave 
her £4,000 ; this was a good deal more than she expected, for by 
that time she and Constable were man and wife. They were married 
in 1816 by Constable's great friend and patron, the Rev. J. (later 
Archdeacon) Fisher, and lived together extremely happily for twelve 
years. Constable’s married years formed the great creative period 
of his life; his marriage meant everything to him; and after his 
wife’s death he was often the victim of nervous depression. 

In the steady pursuit of his career the help and advice of John 
Fisher meant more to Constable than that of any other man. A 
great part of Leslie’s book is filled with quotations from their 
correspondence ; whence it appears that Fisher not only constantly 
affirmed his belief in Constable’s genius, when all the world was 
against him, but was always ready with a very practical sympathy, 
which showed itself in his purchase of “ The Leaping Horse” and 
“Stratford Mill.” Constable called this friendship “ the pride, the 
honour, and the grand stimulus” of his life. 

It is wrong to think of Constable as one whose method 
of execution was all innovation. In his later years the lavish use 
that he made of the palette knife, in pictures such as “ Hadleigh 
Castle,” may have been startling ; but on the whole he remained a 
disciple of the old masters. It was in the sincerity with which he 
looked at Nature, and in his determination to impart something of 
the brightness of Nature to his canvases, that he was a true original, 
The dominating impression of the man himself that we obtain from 
Leslie’s book is of one devoted to his family, generous to those 
less fortunate than himself, and in all his ways most temperate 
and kindly (Reynolds’ remark, that “the virtuous man alone has 
true taste,” was one which he often quoted.) He had a caustic 
wit, and administered it impartially. Even his friend Fisher, on 
enquiring whether he had enjoyed one of his sermons, may have 
been surprised to get the reply: “Very much indeed, Fisher; I 
always did like that sermon.” And it was Constable who corrected 
his milkman with the words, “In future we shall feel obliged if 
you will send us the milk and the water in separate cans.” 

Leslie describes his last meeting with Constable in a paragraph 
that has some of the quality of Lamb or de Quincey: 

“On Thursday, March 30th, I met him at a general assembly 
of the Academy, and as the night, though very cold, was fine, he 
walked a great part of the way home with me. The most trifling 
occurrences of that evening remain on my memory. As we pro- 
ceeded along Oxford Street, he heard a child cry on the opposite 
side of the way; the griefs of childhood never failed to arrest his 
attention, and he crossed over to a little beggar girl who had hurt 
her knee; he gave her a shilling and some kind words, which, by 
stopping her tears, showed that the hurt was not very serious, and 
we continued our walk. ... We parted at the west end of Oxford 
Street, laughing.” 

Within twenty-four hours, on the evening of March 31, 1837, John 
Constable was dead. Those who visit the National Gallery and 
stand before “The Cornfield,” “Weymouth Bay” or “ Hadleigh 
Castle ” can best estimate his worth to his country. Perhaps they 
will echo Edward Fitzgerald’s words in one of his letters to Bernard 
Barton: “Oh, Barton, how inferior are all the black Wouwermans, 
Holbeins, Ruysdaels to a fresh Constable with the dew on it.” 
DereEK HUDSON. 


Two Oscars 


Oscar Wilde. By André Gide. (William Kimber. 
Oscar Wilde. By St. John Ervine. 


Ir is surely time that Oscar Wilde ceased to be treated either as a 
pathological specimen or as a noble (if heretical) martyr, a kind 
of modern Albigensian. What is really needed, at this date, is a 
severely critical approach to Wilde as a literary artist. Has he any 
claim to greatness, or was he merely a minor writer whose reputa- 
tion has been inflated by his personal legend ? 

Neither of the two books under review supplies a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. The Gide volume consists merely of 


tos. 6d.) 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s. 6d.) 
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CHEAP TO RUN SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
The only ‘fuel’ cost is battery charging: a few pence per 8 A youth can learn to operate the simple controls in a few 


hour day for platform trucks—less than 2/- for 2-ton Fork lessons. 


FUMELESS AND CLEAN 


Lift trucks. 
No contamination of air, factory or of goods in production. 


SPEEDY 
Instant starting. High acceleration. Quick manceuvring. RELIABLE 
Can work three 8-hour shifts a day. No frequent 


: , overhauls. Electric motor and accessory electrical 
Battery charged automatically and correctly without hauls. Electric mot d ute 
= ; 3 . : equipment will work for months without more 
supervision.Simpletruck design callsfor little maintenance cms 
Ep ; : 2 than routine inspection. Battery will complete its 
which is easily carried out by existing working life without overhaul. No unscheduled 
staff. Specialist fitters tiesencicerto. oo ©+— ia 






notrequired. 


SAFE 


No inflammable fuel. No sparks. 








Zi For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS POWERED BY 


Exide-lronclad 


BATTERIES 


Guaranteed for 4 years 
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short pieces reprinted from the Mercure de France, together with 
relevant extracts from Si le Grain ne Meurt and the Journals. Since 
the two latter works were already available in English translations, 
their reappearance in this form seems superfluous ; but Gide him- 
self, it seems, expressed a desire that they should be included with 
the earlier fragments. To Gide, for more reasons than one, Wilde 
was chiefly of interest as a human being, and in the Mercure de 
France essay (written in 1901) he firmly states his cofiviction that 
the friend to whom, personally, he owed so much was “ not a great 
writer.” At the time of Wilde’s trials various attempts were made, 
says Gide, to “exonerate the man” by “ praising the writer "— 
attempts doomed to failure, for it was the man, Gide here main- 
tains (and continued throughout his life to maintain), who was 
admirable: a great viveur in the widest sense, who put his genius 
—as he himself said—into his life. 

Can one, then, after all, separate the man from the artist? One 
had hoped that Mr. Ervine, himself a successful playwright, would 
at least attempt a final assessment of Wilde’s work in the form at 
which he chiefly excelled—a hope which was encouraged by the 
publisher’s blurb, in which it is announced that Mr. Ervine “ sets out 
to judge Wilde, not as a subject for pity or reproach, but as a writer 
and especially as a dramatist.” This statement is, in fact, flatly 
untrue ; far from being an objective study of Wilde the dramatist, 
Mr. Ervine’s book is the most sustained and belligerent diatribe 
against Wilde, the man, that I have yet read, rivalling, in some of its 
more bombastic passages, the epistolary frenzies of the “ Scarlet 
Marquess ” himself. It seems extraordinary that poor Wilde, half a 
century after his death, should still be capable of provoking such 
hysterical fury. Mr. Ervine misses no opportunity for a cheap gibe, 
not only against Oscar himself, but against his friends and even 
against his parents. All the old clichés of vilification abound— 
“ nauseating twaddle,” “criminally culpable,” &c., &.—and Wilde 
is presented not only as a monster of unbelievable degeneracy, but 
as ungenerous, boorish and mean-spirited into the bargain. 

Now, whatever one may think of Wilde, there is abundant evidence 
to show that he was never lacking in generosity ; and even his worst 
detractors have commented upon his kindness and his personal 
charm. Such an attitude in a biographer can only, I think, argue 
some deep, perhaps personal, grudge on the writer's part; and it is 
surely rather late in the day to give vent to such uncontrolled ran- 
cour. According to Mr. Ervine, Robert Ross was the villain of 
the piece (he refers to him throughout, with a rather cheap malice, 
as “ Mr. Robert Baldwin Ross”); but here again his attitude is 
suspect, for it is surely a matter of history that Ross remained a 
loyal friend to Wilde up to the day of his death—and indeed after 
it. Often, too, Mr. Ervine is misinformed in detail. It is incorrect, 
for instance, to say that the disease which Wilde is supposed to have 
contracted at Oxford constitutes any sort of “ proof” that he was 
not, at that time, homosexual ; any doctor could adduce evidence to 
the contrary. 

As for Wilde the writer, Mr. Ervine allows a certain merit to a 
few of the essays and short stories. Of the plays he considers 
The Importance of Being Earnest the only one of lasting merit—and 
few will disagree with him on this point. His praise, however, is 
tempered by so obvious a hatred of Wilde himself, and is expressed 
in so grudging and ponderous a manner, that one is reminded of 
some Evangelical Bishop who has been persuaded into saying a good 
word or two for the less exceptionable passages of Petronius Arbiter. 
These critical sections, moreover, are constantly interrupted by a 





Contrary to what many people believe, the law 
governing animal experimentation in this country 
explicitly allows laboratory animals to be “in 
severe pain ” and “ in considerable pain.” This 
is cruelty, and most of us condemn cruelty as harmful 
not only to its victims but to all who practise and 
tolerate it. 


Support the : 
NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


92 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: ViCtor1A 4705 
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series of irrelevant divagations. Thus, Mr. Ervine will break off 
from his account of Wilde’s masterpiece to trounce Henry James, 
whose work, we are told, is admired “ by young men with lank hair 
and damp hands, and young women with Janker hair and damper 
hands "—a statement which inspires little faith im Mr. Ervine’s 
critical judgement. Finally, Mr. Ervine goes to considerable lengths 
to show that Wilde, as a playwright, was not so good as Congreve 
or Sheridan, and that his verse was inferior to that of Milton and 
Wordsworth—facts which are surely self-evident, and which, con- 
sidered as critical weapons, suggest the assault upon some harmless 
butterfly of a bulldozer or a Churchill tank. 

The book lacks both index and bibliography. JoceLyNn Brooke, 


Ivor Novello 


Ivor: The Story of an Achievement. A biography of Ivor Novello, 
By W. Macqueen-Pope, (W. H. Allen. 22s. 6d.) 


On March 6th of this year Ivor Novello died. The loss to our 
theatre cannot yet be estimated ; it is too soon to assess the value 
of his work or measure his stature as an artist. Mr. Macqueen. 
Pope, who writes this story of his life, calls him “the last of the 
Romantics—or at least the last within sight.” Whether this descrip- 
tion should be applied to all his writing is open to question: some 
of his early plays show a robust earthiness, a relish of the common- 
place, at variance with the romantic tendency of his music. But, 
as life around him grew grimmer, he seems to have withdrawn more 
and more into the world of his imagination, creating in his big 


musical plays an escape from reality that was eagerly seized by’ 


thousands. 

Ivor Novello belonged, body and soul, to the theatre ; it was his 
home, his workshop, his whole existence. His story is in the best 
traditions of romantic drama, the final exit as abrupt and moving as 
the curtain of a Novello play. Mr. Macqueen-Pope, with his vast 
knowledge of the past and contemporary theatre and his personal 
knowledge of Ivor Novello, embarks on this book well equipped. 
Unfortunately his writing lacks the economy and precision that 
characterised Novello at his best. The story is told in a rambling, 
leisurely manner, though it shows signs of having been written ina 
hurry. It suffers badly from repetition, a fault which the author 
seeks to excuse by declaring naively, “1 do that on purpose because 
I know there is a habit amongst readers of * skipping’.” I suspect 
him of emulating the Victorian playwright whose dictum it was that 
to make a point with an audience you must make it three times, 

In all his books Mr. Macqueen-Pope luxuriates in his memories 
of the theatre; and he cannot resist the temptation this story 
affords of occasionally leaning back, as it were, and launching into 
a nostalgic Macqueen’s Rhapsody, on the excuse of providing a 
background for his central figure. He has a passion for lists—tists 
of actors, lists of figures, lists of plays—which he indulges far 
too often for the comfort of readers who have not acquired the 
skipping habit. Oddly enough, Mr. Macqueen-Pope is at his best 
in this book when he is not directly concerned with the theatre. 
There are moments in the early chapters where music and “ Mam" 
predominate, when the young Ivor is clearly and beautifully brought 
to life. Towards the end, when he again leaves the theatre to 
describe the Petrol Case, he is entirely successful. His vindication 
of Ivor is masterly: indeed, if the book had no other value it would 
be worth while for the sake of this unprejudiced account of a 
strange and tragic episode. A man of Ivor Novello’s calibre was 
clearly unfitted for the grim battle with the law into which the result 
of folly, impetuosity or sheer bad luck had forced him. One is 
struck by the terrible incongruity of his trial and punishment. 

The book suffers from faults of manner rather than matter, and 
in the course of his story the author succeeds in presenting 4 
shrewdly observed and lifelike portrait. The character which it 
reveals—though by no means flawless—is that of a likeable and 
fundamentally genuine person. The letters which Mr. Macqueen- 
Pope includes are extremely interesting; it is a pity there are so 
few. In them, and in his dealings with his mother—the redoubtable 
“Mam ”"—Ivor shows signs of that dual personality of which thé 
author makes such a point. 

The portrait may be incomplete. Novello was a man of many 
facets, and few people can have known him fully, though all his 
life he surrounded himself with friends. Did he unconsciously echo 
Dr. Johnson’s “I live in the crowds of jollity, not so much to 
enjoy company as to shun myself’? His diary, written in the 
agonising solitude of his prison sentence, suggests that—during some 
part of his life—this may have been so, THea Hoime. 
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Wl jy of “The only way to have a friend 
ke a is to be one.” EMERSON 


YOU 


can help to 


HIM 


Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 





us in our work. In these days of rising prices, 
we know it may be difficult, but our costs are 
rising, too. Keep our children happy and smiling 


by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Ly \ Will yor be an 


“tek: 
yp tho Chuatpcae? 


Yee Amid the happiness of the coming Christmas, 

SF 7” will you spare a thought, and if possible a small 

gift, to befriend our large family of disabled women? 

They are cheery folk who, despite their disabilities, 

make artificial flowers in our workrooms and from their earnings are 

able to contribute towards their keep. There is, however, a gap to be 

bridged between our expenditure for them and our income, and it is 

at this time that many unknown but sympathetic folk become our friends 
and help our work to continue. 


Will you send us a Christmas gift, please? 


oms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. it is — in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act, 




















PROSp 


~»% POWER OF 
\/ 4 THE PURSE 


A democracy in which the people ruled only by their power of 
voting at infrequent elections, for one of two or three candidates, 
on issues which happened to loom large just at the particular 
time of voting, would hardly be a true democracy at all. It would 
be a nominal democracy, and the real power would belong to 
the persons elected. But our country is democratic because its 
people also exercise a continuing authority in other ways. They 
rule, for instance, with their money. The spending of the 
common man, the way he saves and invests, influence sub- 
stantially the ordering of the national life. If people will not 
subscribe to the funds of a movement the movement flags. If 
they will pay to hear music there is music to be heard. If they 
will invest money in undertakings which work for social progress, 
social progress will be made. 


aS Pay 


How foolish then to despise money, or, what is worse, to value 
it merely as a means of self-indulgence. Whether we spend or 
save, let us wield the power that money brings us soberly, 
intelligently and always for the good of our fellow men. 


Savings invested in St. Pancras Building Society are 
employed continuously for sound social ends : while 
the investor enjoys a return_of two-and-a- -half per 


cent. free of income tax and “the advantage of early 
realisation in time of need. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


20, BRIDE LANE, E,C.4 




















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 








Please be Father Christmas to a little child in our care. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly welcomed for our 7,000 children. 


will buy one child’s 
10/- food for five days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 22 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Couseway, London, E.\. 











Long Journey 
From the Angle of Eighty-Eight. By Eden Phillpotts, (Hutchinson. 


10s. 6d.) 


IN a book of reminiscences which tells us next to nothing about 
himself, Mr. Eden Phillpotts discourses upon the people he has met 
and loved on his long journey. Loved is net too strong a word ; 
the understanding, the sympathy, the tolerance, the curiosity with 
which he surveys friends and colleagues pass beyond mere liking. 
The mellow light of age in which he is writing, while it nowhere 
robs him of discrimination or of humour, has no place for small 
emotions. All his life Mr. Phillpotts has been blessedly free from 
resentments, whether personal or professional. Even the fact that 
he has made more money from the theatre than from what he feels 
to be his best work has provoked no more than a wry smile from 
him. 

Here are recollections of writers from Blackmore, Hardy and 
Hewlett to Sir Walter Raleigh, Conan Doyle and E. M. Delafield ; 
of the theatre, with stories of Shaw, Granville-Barker, Sir Barry 
- Jackson, Irving, Ellen Terry, Cyril Maude and many more; of 
musicians, scientists and others, famous or forgotten, who move 
in the generous pageant. The whole is quickened by many a wise 
comment and by those touches of individual humour, often 
unexpected, always stimulating, of which Mr. Phillpotts has always 
held the secret. The last chapter, as is fitting, he devotes to 
Dartmoor 

Two things astonish us in these records—their liveliness and the 
author’s modesty. Reading them, one might gather that Mr. Phill- 
potts was some sort of minor writer who had been lucky enough to 
meet a number of interesting people. Of his own position, of the 
affection and respect in which he is so widely held, he seems to have 
no idea at all. That is the one complaint we can make; there is 
not nearly enough here about himself and his work. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


. 
The New Housemaid 
(Christmas, 1894) 
Tuts ‘ere’s a blinkin’ place, 221-B: 
You carn’t do nothink right, mostly because 
‘Oo wants when, and what? Cawfee? Early tea ? 
When I listened, snoring a treat they was ; 
Now ‘Olmes’s bath’s too cold, Doctor’s too ‘ot, 
Their eggs is boiling solid in the shell. 
"Ow do you twig ‘00's 00, and when, and wot ? 


But Mrs. "Udson says... 
Oh Gord, the bell ! 


House, lodgers, maid, all gone. The pavement'’s there 
Which hansom, growler, even royal brougham 
Scraped in hot haste for desperate appeals. 

Baker Street, your memorial is where 

On the way to the consulting room 

This was the kerb that ground a thousand wheels. 


CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 








Start some member of the family with a 
new SAVINGS BOOK—an ideal Christmas 
gift. Systematic saving steadily builds your 


future independence. 












Assets Exceed £10,000,000 
Fund £500,000 
Secretary: Arthur SmithF.c1.s 
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Fiction 
Lucy Carmichael. By Margaret Kennedy. 
Mittee. By Daphne Rooke, 
All Done by Kindness. 
The Forthright Spirit. 


and Terence Kilmartin. 


(Macmillan. 12s, 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 10s, 6d.) 

By Doris Langley Moore. (Cassell. 10s, 6d) 
By Chris Marker. Translated by Robert Kee 





(Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 


THere is nothing in the world so rare as a popular novel for 
educated women. For men there are available detection and 
adventure at the highest cultural levels; but if we wish to rel 
with some romantic and unrealistic love, the level of intelligencg 
of all fictional characters usually available is so degenerate that 
the result is not soporific but emetic. 

So it is a great relief as well as a great pleasure to read and 
praise Margaret Kennedy’s new novel, Lucy Carmichael. The 
writing is good, quietly witty, delicately perceptive, subtly observant 
of rare and various brands of snobbery. The setting is entirely 
original ; most of the action centres round the Ravensbridge Arty 
Institute, a philanthropic organisation intended to raise the cultural 
level of a Midland manufacturing town. The incidental detail 
is always interesting, particularly that concerned with the produc 
tion of the various plays there. But, most important of all, both 
characters and plot are absolutely first class. Lucy herself ang 
her kind elegant friend Melissa have both been to the university 
and, though this does not, alas, spare them the emotional! agonies af 
less fortunate women, it does at least ensure that when they attack 
their problems intellectually they do so with decorum and goog 
sense. (fam prepared to admit a charge of arrogance here.) More, 
though it is clear from the title that Lucy is the heroine of the 
book, one cannot be certain up to the very end who is going ta 
be the hero, or, indeed, be at all sure how the plot is going to 
turn out in any way, which is such a very refreshing pleasure, 
In fact, this nice long book can be most heartily recommended to 
any woman who doesn’t think that higher education for girls i 
a waste of time. (A small point: why does no list of Miss 
Kennedy's previous books appear in the prelims ?) 

I am very much afraid that Mittee is a phony. So many 
novels have lately come out of South Africa, but far from being 
semper aliquid novi they seem very much to conform to the same 
pattern with the:invariable ingredients of race hatred and sexual 
misdemeanour stirred up with a hefty admixture of violence. Th 
best of these writers—Alan Paton, Doris Lessing—have been very 
good indeed; and there is a real danger that we may be taken 
in by what more critical reading shows to be no more than a 
simulacrum, a popular novel in a new setting. Miftee, set in the 
1870s, has all the conventional ingredients, but neither the narrator 
herself, who is the coloured girl. Mittee, nor her petulant while 
mistress nor her violent white lover is more than an adequate 
character part for a minor South African Gone With The Wind. 


Mrs. Langley Moore, on the other hand, in her popular novels 
makes no pretensions at all. She uses her very specialised know- 
ledge of the arts to provide a most interesting background to 4 
thriller based on a theme that strikes a chord in us all, the discovery 
of some possibly extremely valuable pictures in an old trunk. Story 
and characters are pitched and maintained at just the right level 
to make All Done By Kindness very rewarding light entertainment. 


Not very long after the First World War there appeared in 
England a translation of a novel called Carl and Anna by Leonatd 
Frank. The author never wrote anything comparable to it, but 
this short book, written in a strong, highly impressionist pros, 
had a force and poetic power that made it singularly memorable. 
I am reminded of it when reading The Forthright Spirit, a transla 
tion from the French. It is not so good as the German book, 
attempting far too much in the way of significant interpretation 
and achieving only confusion. There is too much plot, too mugh 
“stream of consciousness” writing, though admittedly this may be 
less effective in translation where verbal associations must inevitably 
have been lost. But what the translation. does forcefully convey, 
and where the memory of Car! and Anna arises, is an unusual 
force of poetic passion that achieves an almost blinding reality @ 
describing physical love. It is not a book to read for a story about 
a lost plane in Indo-China, or for mystical musings on comradeship 
and religion ; but a few people will be very much interested in it a 
a largely successful experiment in poétic imagery expressed in pros 
Ihe jacket is not very nice or appropriate. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. taxJ 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No Shareho'ders No commission 








Christmas 
Greetings 
to 





all who have joined 
The Hospital Service Plan 





THERS may like to know that this 
national Provident Scheme enables 
contributors to provide for the 
expenses of treatment as PRIVATE 
PATIENTS in any Hospital or 
recognised Nursing Home in the world. 

Information about the Plan will 

be gladly sent to inquirers. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
FOR HOSPITAL SERVICES 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE SOUTH, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.I. 
Secretory: T. W. PLACE, F.H.A. 

















CHARTS, measuring 33” x 8}” sbeuine the 


BEDEL 
ENGLISH ALPHABET 


are now available for use in schools. 
By utilising the Bede! Alphabet, much time can be saved in teaching and learning 


ordinary spelling. The Bedel. Alphabet consists of our present one, supplemented 
by 16 new letters, which make it phonetic. When a child, therefore, writes down 
a word in the Bedel Alphabet, he writes with it the pronunciation. Having thus 


permanently recorded the pronunciation, neither he nor the teacher requires to 
bother further about it. This cardinal fact may obviously be exploited in teaching 
ordinary spelling, by whatever method. 
Price in lots of 25 Charts 15s. or $2.25 
in lots of 50 Charts £1.5s. or $3.75 
including “ Instructions for Teaching ” 

Single Chart Is. or 15 cents 
(In ordering, state whether Charts showing letters for writing or for printing are desired) 
Those interested in the complexity of English spelling, and how the Bedel Alphabet 
was evolved, should read “ Way Not ENGLIsH ?” by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, which has 
been frequently advertised in this Journal 

Price 10s. 6d. or $1.50 

post free from the Publishers; the book through any bookseller, or 

post free from the Publishers, 
THE STRATFORD PRESS, 116, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


The Charts 
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Over 77,000 lives have been saved since 1824 an 
average of || lives a week. Your contribution will 
help the Lifeboatmen to continue saving lives. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer. 

Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary 

















FIBROSITIS 








and Rheumatic Ailments 


Read this letter (one of many similar), about a former sufferer. 


6th Fuly, 1951 


You will be interested to know that the effect of your Thermosphere* 
on my wife’s lumbar fibrositis has been almost unbelievable. Even 
the first application gave her a lot of relief, and at the end of three 
weeks she is so much better that she feels no pain or stiffness at all. 
I think I told you she has suffered from this for years, at times so 
acutely that she could only move with extreme pain, and has even 
had to resort to injections of local anesthetics. Your machine has 
stopped all that, in a remarkably short time, and in doing so has 





achieved something that one specialist after another has not. We are 
both very grateful indeed.—Yours sincerely, D. H. (Maj.-Genl.). 
a 

The Thermosphere* gives tried and tested, and it is now 
simultaneously deep massage being advertised nationally. 
and controlled heat to the We will be glad to send on 
affected areas. It is a simple request our leaflet giving full 
electrical instrument which details of the instrument (the 
anybody can use at home with price of which is eight guineas), 
complete safety. It weighs explaining how you can try it 
only 3lb. It is a completely for 14 days at no expense to 
new invention, though well yourself. 
* CHANGE OF NAME: To be known as THERMASSEUR (Registration 

Pending). 


MAYFAIR MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
SUITE 34, 140 PARK LANE, LONDON, WI. 
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Shorter Notices 


Timber Building in England from Early 
Times to the end of the 17th Century. 
By Fred H. Crossley. (Batsford. 

Tuts is a long account, profusely illustrated, 

of the many kinds of, buildings in England 

which were wholly or partly composed of 


308.) 


wood. It opens with a chapter on the oak 
and the value of timber to our ancestors, 
illustrated by excerpts from various 


mediaeval chronicles. The rest of the book 
is divided into two main parts—religious and 
secular buildings. The ordinary reader will 


be amazed at the number of important 
buildings—castles, great halls, churches, 
spires, bell-towers, gate-houses, vicarages 


and private houses—which it was customary 
to build in wood at one time ; and, indeed, 
this is essentially a book for the ordinary 
reader, since the specialist will find each sub- 
ject dealt with more profoundly elsewhere. 

For a book intended for pleasant reading 
the style is disappointing. It is frequently 
involved, and sometimes lacks grammatical 
sequence. Enthusiasm for the antique leads 
the author to make disparaging remarks 
about the craftsmen of today. Forgetting 
that.all that was not well built in the past 
has of its nature perished, he is apt to com- 
pare the handsome houses of the sixteenth- 
century rich with the modern houses of the 


poor—houses which do at least provide 

shelter of a higher standard than was 

formerly given to that class. The illustra- 

tions will, however, give pleasure and 

information to all. \e 

The Shelbourne. By Elizabeth Bowen. 
(Harrap. 1s.) 


Miss Bowen’s choice of the principal hotel 
in Dublin as the subject for a history, or 
perhaps the hotel’s choice of Miss Bowen 
as historian, is not happy. The story might, 
one guesses, have been made interesting by 
a writer with more feeling for other 
people’s recorded experiences, and perhaps 
with a sharper sense of- ridicule. But, as it 


is, it is sadly flat and laboured. “A great 
hotel has three aspects—historic, social, 
organic.” “Vast meals were spread and 
partaken of.” We learn about broken 


contracts for window-frames ; and even the 
mice let loose among the dowagers by wags 
of the Eleventh Hussars do not bring the 
matter to life. What is wrong becomes clear 
if one compares the treatment of the Easter 
Rising and the Troubles in this book with 
that in Miss Bowen’s novel The Last 
September. All the intensity and muffled 
passion in her novels come from what did 
not happen. To the novelist the bloodshed 
and upheaval in Ireland were things which, 
from a distance, slowed up life, and even 
stopped it ; house and heroine are left empty 
shells, alone. But the historian Miss Bowen 
has no heart for grappling with what did 
happen, with many people who did many 
things instead of one person to whom one 
thing did not happen. 


Brothers. Ludovic 


(Odhams. 


Nelson’s Band of 

Kennedy. 
INTENT On showing that the captains who 
served under Nelson were, in more than a 
sentimental sense, “a band of brothers,” 
Mr. Kennedy selects for his purpose the 
records of fourteen who stood in specially 
close relationship to the admiral during the 


By 
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ten spectacular flag-officer years that pre- 


ceded Trafalgar, and with -real artistry 
blends naval history and _ biographical 
material. Informative and __ stimulating, 
he carries the reader to the Nile, 


past the “dear Palermo days” to Copen- 
hagen, Trafalgar Bay, the Painted Hall and 
the crypt of St. Paul's. All this has been 
told before—very fully—but never better. 
The book does not belie its title. Abundant 
evidence of the devotion of the captains to 
Baron Nelson of the Nile (it was the Nile 
that effectively made them “a band of 
brothers), the facts of their ancestry, their 
careers, ambitions, disappointments, their 
marriages. their post-Nelson days, their por- 
traits—all dre here. E. B P. 


We Barrymores. The Life Story of Lionel 


Barrymore as told to Cameron Shipp. (Peter 


Davies. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue worst thing about this book is its dust- 
jacket. With its bad reproduction of a 
singularly uninspired “ still,” it might have 
been designed for one of those reprints 
advertised as “ The Book of the Film.” It 
is a pity, for this fine actor’s life-story 
deserves the attention of readers as well as 
bobby-soxers. Mr. Lionel Barrymore—who, 
amongst other things, seems to dash off bril- 
liant pieces of etching in his spare time 

might with advantage have designed his own 
jacket ; though apparently he did not even 
write his own book: he merely told it to Mr. 
Cameron Shipp. The result is surprisingly 
happy, for Mr. Shipp appears to work with 
the precision and delicacy of a recording 
machine, reproducing what one assumes 
from its vigour to be the authentic Barry- 
more style. His fondness for picturesque 
idiom and words of obscure meaning gives 
the book a somewhat exotic flavour to 
readers east of the Atlantic, while the signi- 
ficance of certain names and events is lost 


on those unacquainted with American 
theatre history. But even those for whom 
the name of Barrymore holds no magic 
might well be entertained by this story, 


recounted with a most persuasive charm and 
a sort of rueful pride in the success which 
persistently dogged him whenever he set 
reluctant foot upon a stage. Mr. Barrymore 
depicts himself sauntering through life 
apparently without ambition or direction 
beyond a consuming desire not to act, yet 
managing in the course of his story to rub 
shoulders with an astonishing number of 
famous and talented people: and the 
reader is suddenly brought up short by the 
realisation that Lionel Barrymore is by no 
means the lucky drone he pretends to be. 
He is, in fact, a character whose adventures 
in any walk of life would have been worth 
recording, for the wisdom and humour he 
brought to them. Bs Be 








IN The New Opera Glass (Sylvan Press. 5s.) 
Mr. Robert Elkin has made an entertaining 
little book, which Mr. Robert Turner has 
decorated, out of the ludicrous synopses 
of opera plots written in extraordinary 
*Foreigner’s English” by Fr. Charley and 
published in Germany more than fifty years 
ago. He has only erred in including four | 
unauthentic synopses from his own pen 

without indicating the change of authorship, 

a proceeding which seriously affects the 

historical value of the collection. | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LiMiTED 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR'S PROGRESS 





THE annual meeting of Harrisons 
Limited, was held on December 18th. My 
H. Eric Mijler, the Chairman, reported an in. 
crease. in group trading profit from £1,229.93) 


& C rosfield, 


to £1,571,344. The net profit increased from 
£457,550 to £625,712. Group reserves now 
stand at £2,666,420. 


Phe final dividend js 224 
per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, makin 
30 per cent. for the year, which represents less 


than 5 per cent. on such stock plus reserves 


Reviewing the tea industry, he said: The 
amount that comes forward for sale in the 
London Auctions largely depends on how 


London prices compare with those in Calcutty 
and Colombo. To secure sufficient supplies fog 
this country it is evident that- primary whole- 
salers will have to buy heavily in Eastern 
markets, but the retail price control in the UK 
may make it impracticable for them to purchag 
their full requirements in competition with 
buyers from other markets 

The policy of the U.S.A. Government cop. 
tinues to be the dominating factor in the 
rubber market, and I look forward hopefully 
to the time when American manufacturers ang 
consumtrs alike will be allowed to make greater 
use of this wonderful material. In my opinion, 
both natural and synthetic have ample scope 
to progress side by side There have beep 
marked advances in technique of production ang 
utilisation of synthetics, but scientists at work 
on behalf of natural rubber are making head 
way too. Although the price factor cannot be 
left out of account in certain fields of use, such 
as rubber in road surfacing and in Latex foam, 
these should literally act as a cushion in any 
prolonged decline in the price of natural, © 

The report was adopted 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
S. AFRICA 


RECORD DIVIDEND INCOME 








Tut 
dated Gold 


annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
Fields of South Africa, Limited, 


was held on December 13th in London. 
Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The principal 


feature of the working profit of £1,347,000 of 
the operating company, New Consolidated Gold 
Fields, Limited, is the continued increase in 
dividends on investments, which at £1,146,00 
are the highest in the history of the company. 

As the operating company has declared a 
dividend of 3s. per share on its Ordinary shares 
your directors recommend the payment of a 
like dividend on the Ordinary shares of Th 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited. 

At the West Driefontein Mine good progres 
is being made. Development results to dat 
have been most encouraging. At Doornfontea 
the Annan Shaft intersected the carbon leader 
in November, 1950, and the decision has bees 
taken to proceed to production at the earlies 
date. The dividend income of West Witwaters 
rand Areas continued to rise this year asa 
result of an increased dividend by Blyvooruit 
zicht and a maiden dividend from Libanon 
These mines have not yet reached their ful 
planned production and with West Driefontes 
and Doornfontein now approaching production 
the prospects for the future are bright. 

Important developments have also bes 
taking place in the production of platinum ané 
Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited is agai 
increasing its capacity. Our holding in this @ 
dustry has now become an asset of veg 
considerable value 

The report was adopted 
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STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 
A RECORD YEAR 
EXPORTS CONTINUE ON SATISFACTORY BASIS 
MR. C. J. BAND’S SPEECH 














Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company, Limited, was 
held on December 19th at Coventry, Mr. C. J. 
Band (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The chairman said: It affords me great 


pleasure to preside at this annual general 
meeting and to propose the adoption of the 
directors’ report and the balance-sheet and 
accounts for the past financial year of the 
company , 

Before making any comments on_ the 
accounts, I feel | must refer to the great loss 
sustained by the Board and the company from 
the death of our colleague, Ernest John 
Corbett. Many stockholders will know that 


he took the greatest possible interest in the 
affairs of the company and was held in high 
regard not only by the members of the Board 
but also by the executive staff and employees 
of the company. From my own personal 
knowledge I can say that during the 39 years 
he was in Coventry he always took a lively 
interest in the company. 
A HEALTHY PICTURE 

I feel sure you will agree that the balance- 

sheet provides a very healthy picture of the 
company’s resources. 
I can safely assure stockholders that all fixed 
assets are maintained in good order and you 
will no doubt be satisfied that their real value 
in terms of replacement cost is considerably 
higher than the figures appearing in the 
balance-sheet. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it 
has been thought advisable this year to place 
a sum of £250,000 to reserve for contingencies, 
to cover any losses that may arise in connection 
with overseas trading. 

TAXATION PROVISION 

Stockholders will observe that £1,290,000 
has been provided for taxation out of the 
profit for the year, representing more than 60 
per cent. of that profit. It is apparent that 
the increased cost of replacing plant, together 
with this high taxation, is now making it 
impossible for companies to retain sufficient 
profits for normal replacements and expansion, 
and is compelling industry to seek more 
capital for these purposes. The effect of this 
is cumulative, in that industry must then earn 
more profit to pay dividends on the further 
capital it seeks. It is hoped that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able, 
before long. to ease the tax burden from which 
we are all at present suffering ; this is destroy- 
ing initiative, paralysing incentive and, by 
contributing to the present high cost of 
living. is adding to production costs, making 
British industry less competitive in overseas 
markets. 

The company is now actively engaged on 
the preparation for the manufacture of the 
Rolls-Royce “ Avon” engine for H.M. Govern- 
ment. Sir John will make further reference to 
this when seconding this proposal. 

OWNERS’ WIDESPREAD SATISFACTION 
Our cars are giving widespread satisfaction 
to owners all over the world and the tractor 
side of the business has continued to grow at a 


great pace. 
Our relationship with Harry’ Ferguson, 
Limited, is naturally, excellent, and your 
Board is considering ways of further cement- 
ing the ties which inevitably bind our two 
organisations. ° 


Your directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 12 per cent., less tax, on the 
enlarged capital of the company absorbing 
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£323,032 and the allocation of £135,000 to the 
employees’ special fund. 


DIVIDEND RESTRAINT 

For some years directors have been urged 
to exercise restraint in the payment of divi- 
dends and you are all aware that the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer threatened to 
introduce legislation imposing a limitation on 
dividends. I think I can safely claim that your 
directors have always exercised restraint in 
dividends recommended. 

At the same time, they are very conscious 
of the fact that stockholders are entitled to 
fair treatment and to share in the benefit 
accruing from their investments and the 
successful trading of the business belonging to 
them. 

The impression appears to be prevalent -in 
many quarters and _ particularly among 
politicians that the stockholders in well-known 
companies consist of a comparatively few 
people who reap all or most of the profits 
made by such companies. I thought it might 
be of interest to you if I gave you a few facts. 
The number of stockholders on the register 
of the Standard Company is about 12,000, of 
which the preponderance hold between £100 
and £500 capital. 

Among the larger shareholders are Trust 
companies, insurance companies and similar 
institutions, and, of course, they represent 
hundreds of thousands of their own share- 
holders. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR JOHN BLACK 

Sir John will be seconding my proposition 
and will have some remarks to make about the 
Employees’ Special Fund. 

Last year I stated that under Sir John’s 
leadership, initiative and foresight greater 
achievements would be made by the company 
and I think stockholders will agree that my 
forecast has been completely justified. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now formally pro- 
pose the adoption of the directors’ report and 
the statement of accounts to August 3lst, 
1951, and I will ask Sir John Black to second 
the proposition. 


SIR JOHN BLACK ON PRODUCTION 

Sir John Black (deputy-chairman and 
managing director) said: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—The 
financial year, which ended in August last, and 
which has been reviewed with such clarity by 
the chairman, was a record one for the com- 
pany both in turnover and in output, each of 
these having increased by some 40 per cent., 
and I wish to acknowledge with grateful 
thanks, the efforts of my colleagues, the staff 
and everyone employed in The Standard 
Motor Company, for their individual contribu- 
tion towards this achievement. 

You will remember that at our last annual 
meeting I said that provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arose, and provided there was 
no further cut in the allocation of sheet steel, 
the planned output would be 144,000 units. As 
it unfortunately happened, there were reduc- 
tions beginning in the spring of this year in 
supplies of steel. This affected our output, but 
nevertheless we did in fact produce 136,972 
units. We know that there will be problems 
of shortages of raw materials in the current 
year, but we have made a very good start. It 
is, however, very difficult to plan our total 
programme because we cannot be sure what 
effect the Defence Programme will have upon 
the supply position, but if our present rate of 
production of 300 Ferguson tractors and 250 
cars a day is maintained—there will be very 
little difference in the total output achieved 
between this year and last. I would here 
remind you that we are also playing an 
important part in the Defence Programme, to 
which [| shall refer later. 


THE FERGUSON TRACTOR 
The manufacture of the Ferguson Tractor 
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has now become the larger part of our busi- 
ness, and I am glad to tell you that the demand 
throughout the world continues to be far 
greater than the supply. In many overseas 
markets we are receiving the co-operation of 
foreign Governments by their willingness to 
make available the currency for the importa- 
tion of these tractors. This, in itself, is proof 
of the satisfaction these products are giving to 
their farmers, and also of the contribution 
those farmers are making to the production of 
more abundant and cheaper food. 

The export of Standard and Triumph cars 
continues on a Satisfactory basis, but problems 
are arising in several markets which may pre- 
vent the achievement of our high percentage 
record of 80.7 per cent. during the past year. 
We realise that it is our duty to export to our 
greatest capacity, and to earn as much foreign 
currency as is_ possible. Our overseas 
associated companies in Australia, South 
Africa and India are playing a very important 
part in this all-out effort of exportation, and 
they are justifying the confidence that we have 
placed in those who direct them. Nor do we 
forget the contribution which many of our 
overseas distributors are making, particularly 
those where assembly plants have been estab- 
lished under their control. Our suppliers, too, 
have played a major role during the past year, 
and are responsible in no small way for the 
figures that are before you. We thank them 
and our distributors at home and overseas for 
their tremendous efforts. 


“AVON” TURBO JET ENGINE 

Stockholders are aware that H.M. Govern- 
ment has entrusted the company with the 
manufacture of the Rolls-Royce “Avon” 
turbo jet engine. We are proud to have been 
given this task, which will add greatly to the 
Important work already being undertaken by 
your directors, our management and staff. I 
would like to pay a tribute to those who have 
so willingly accepted the many extra duties 
which this work will entail. 

This “ Avon” engine production has made 
it necessary for the company to undertake a 
large building programme by the erection of 
an entirely new factory of some 500,000 square 
feet at Liverpool. To this new factory will be 
transferred all our spares and service facilities. 
This will release sufficient area in our 
Coventry factories for us to install the equip- 
ment needed for the manufacture of the 
“Avon” engine. We have not forgotten that 
it is also necessary for us to continue to 
develop our products, and at the proper time 
we shall be ready to start production of new 
models of both cars and tractors. 


EMPLOYEES’ SPECIAL FUND 

During the past year all our employees have 
been able to share in the prosperity of the com- 
pany by substantially increased earnings in 
reward for greater output. I am glad to know 
that the extension of the holiday period to 
fourteen days—which we _ introduced last 
summer—has been amply justified. I sincerely 
hope that stockholders will unanimously agree 
to the proposal to allocate £135,000 to the 
employees’ special fund, and I wish to draw 
your attention to the fact that this sum of 
money is related to the directors’ recommenda- 
tion for the distribution of dividend. If you 
approve this sum of £135,000, the company 
will have allocated a total of £690,000 to the 
fund since its inception. I am sure that the 
creation of this fund, and the company’s 
generous contribution to it, have been sincerely 
appreciated by all our employees. 

It is with great pleasure that I second the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

The resolution was carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr. E. G. Grinham 
and Mr. L. A. Woodall, were re-elected, and 
Mr. M. Whitfield’s appointment to the Board 
was confirmed. The meeting terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 
« 


AFTER the storm, a calm. At long last the 
gilt-edged market is able to take a much- 
needed breather and, at the moment, is 
attempting, with some success, to stabilise 
itself on a long-term interest basis of 4} to 
44 per cent. In doing so, it has derived 
virtually no help in the shape of direct inter- 
vention by the Government broker or from 
any whisperings from Whitehall of easier 
times to come. That, in my view, is as it 
should be at this early stage of the disinfla- 
tion programme. If there is to be a recovery, 
it is all the better that it should spring from 
a genuine conviction in the market that 
stocks are cheap, by which I mean that, from 
a long-term investment standpoint, they are 
worth buying. That point has not yet been 
reached. While the selling which precipitated 
the recent fall has abated, the institutional 
buyers on which gilt-edged are nowadays 
dependent have re-entered the market only 
in the most tentative way. Everyone is still 
waiting for a lead but apparently the feeling 
of apprehension is slowly diminishing. 

If evidence were needed of the improve- 
ment in sentiment it has surely been forth- 
coming in the reaction in Throgmorton 
Street to the latest developments in the 
currency field. Mr. Butler's decision to pay 
up in full on the American and Canadian 
loans on December 3 lst, so far from sending 
a shudder through markets, has helped the 
rally. So has the decision to give a measure 
of freedom to foreign exchange dealings in 
London. As I emphasised last week, there 
is no reason yet awhile for expecting a sharp 
or broad upturn in Stock Exchange prices 
but equally there is no need to fear a fresh 
slump, The right policy is surely to keep 
reasonably liquid but not to jettison sound 
industrial equities at present prices. 


Lancashire Cotton Board 


Against the background of falling prices 
for textile shares and reports of some con- 
traction in orders, to say nothing of the 
threatened competition from Japan, the 
latest figures of some of the larger units in 


the Lancashire cotton spinning industry 
make cheerful reading. Following the 
sharply increased profits announced by 


Combined Egyptian Mills and Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust come record figures from 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. For the 
year to October 3lst, net trading profit has 
jumped from £3,754,000 to £6,789,000. Even 
this comparison does much less than justice 
to the improvement in trading results, in that 
the latest figure has been struck after 
charging £3,435,000 for taxation, compared 
with £1,685,000 a year ago. Net profit, after 
tax, has risen so sharply that nobody could 
quarrel with the board's decision to raise 
the Ordinary dividend from 124 per cent, to 
15 per cent., a decision which involves a 
distribution of only an extra £55,000 net. As 
usual, very large allocations are made out 
of profits to various reserves, and I have 
little doubt that when the balance-sheet 


CUSTOS 


appears it will show the Corporation has a 
strong liquid financial position. Following 
the announcement of the profit and dividend 
the £1 Ordinary units have improved from 
42s. to 43s. 6d. At this level they yield 
approximately 7 per cent. on dividend and 
well over 60 per cent. on earnings. While 
I fully recognise the vulnerability of the 
earnings of the Lancashire cotton trade to a 
contraction of consumer demand on the one 
hand and to Japanese competition on the 
other, I feel that these shares are still very 
reasonably priced. 


Turner and Newall Decision 


In sharp contrast with the increased divi- 
dend announced by Lancashire Cotton, 
which in my view is consistent with the 
policy appropriate in present conditions of 
moderation and restraint, is the mere main- 
tenance of the 20 per cent. distribution by 
Turner and Newall, the asbestos combine. 
Admittedly, this company has consolidated 
the special 2} per cent. cash bonus paid a 
year ago into the dividend rate but, even 
so, the £561,000 net which the 20 per cent. 
distribution involves appears to be covered 
about eight times by the published net earn- 
ings of £4,600,000. Group profits at £11 
million before deduction of tax have risen 
by approximately 57 per cent. After meet- 
ing the tax charge of £6,600,000, against 
£4,200,000, consolidated net profit for the 
year to September 30th is up by £1,600,000 
to £4,600,000. The question arises, how far 
this net profit can be treated as a true net 
figure available for distribution. Here one 
has to take account of the fact that around 
£2,700,000 has been absorbed by specific 
reserve transfers. The board has allocated 
£920,000 against stocks and £1,750,000 for 
replacement of fixed assets. If one deducts 
these two allocations before arriving at a 
net figure available for distribution then it 
would appear that the 20 per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock is covered just over three 
times. I still feel that the board has pursued 
an ultra-cautious distribution policy. Turner 
and Newall £1 Ordinary units have 
improved in the recent market rally from 
88s. 3d. to 90s. At this level they are yielding 
a little over 44 per cent. As a “ blue chip” 
equity they seem to me to be worth holding. 


Harrods (B.A.) Surprise 


Having called attention some few months 
ago to the speculative merits of the £1 8 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of 
Harrods (Buenos Aires) I am well satisfied 
with the results now disclosed for the year 
which ended on August 3st. Group trading 
profits have risen by £426,000 to £943,000, 
after charging foreign tax. An exchange 
profit of £636,000 compares with the heavy 
loss of £1,900,000 incurred in 1949-50, 
Thanks to receipt of remittances from 
Argentina under the terms of the Anglo- 
Argentine Protocol of April 23rd, 1951, the 
company is now able to clear off the arrears 
of dividend on the 8 per cent. Preference 
shares and has also sprung a surprise on 
the market by declaring a 5 per cent. divi- 
dend on the Ordinary capital. If this were 
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the whole story, the 8 per cent. £1 Prefere 
shares would scarcely be standing at a fo 
stantial discount on their par value 
unfortunately, recent developments i 
Argentina do not provide the basis for rnuck 
enthusiasm. Trading profits themselves have 
owed a good deal to a condition of Con. 
tinuing inflation, and on the remittance Side 
nothing appears to have been done to allow 
British companies to transfer their Profits 
over the exchange in respect of any Period 
since August, 1950. On top of that is the 
threat that the Argentine Government is 
contemplating the purchase of British stores 
undertakings. These uncertainties explaig 
the current quotation of the 8 per cent, § 
Preference shares around 13s., at which th 
yield offered is over 12 per cent. It is as wel 
to keep in mind, however, that Harrod 
(B.A.) has sound management and a Strong 
balance-sheet, as well as a progressive earp. 
ings record in anything approaching reason. 
able conditions. My feeling is, therefor, 
that holders of the 8 per cent. Preferences 
are justified in awaiting a further improve. 
ment in the price. 


Cairn Line Strength 


The recent bid of £8 a share for the 65, 
shares of the British and Burmese Steam 
Navigation Company has greatly enlivened 
the shipping share market durng the past 
week. Speculatively-minded investors have 
argued that if such a mouth-watering figure 
is given for the assets of one company 
attractive bids may well be forthcoming for 
others. This explains the sudden strength, 
after the recent relapse, in the shares of 
Silver Line, an old favourite of these notes, 
now up to 24s. 3d., Dene Shipping at 
33s. 6d. and Reardon Smith at 52s. In al 
these cases prices have been hoisted to levels 
which are certainly not justified on current 
rates of dividend, however reasonable they 
may appear on the basis of the high rates 
of current earnings. In short, assets values 
have begun to play their part in the market 
While I do not quarrel with this basis of 
assessment of share values, experience 
teaches us that it is sometimes dangerous, 
in the sense that if no bid comes along and 
earnings begin to fall off, the share market 
falls are just that much more severe. A 
shipping share which seems to me to have 
investment merit at its current level is the 
10s. Ordinary of Cairn Line of Steamships, 
who are closely associated with Furness, 
Withy and Company and operate cargo 
vessels between Great Britain and Canada 
For each of the past five years this company 
has paid a 7} per cent. dividend wel 
covered by earnings and has always mait- 
tained a strong balance-sheet position. Al 
the end of 1950 net liquid assets amounted 
to £783,416, or the equivalent of about the 
present market price, thus leaving nothing 
for the company’s fleet. Since that date 
liquid resources have been drawn down, a 
the company has had on order two vessels 
for delivery early next year. At the same 
time, in spite of rising operating costs ear 
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ings have benefited from the improved level 
of freight rates, and it will be disappointing 
if the dividend for 1951 is not increased. At 
today’s price of 13s. 3d. the 10s. shares ar 
offering a return of well over 5 per cent. of 
a well-covered dividend. Earlier this year 
they were quoted at 15s. and in 1947 they 
touched 20s. in the market. 
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THE “SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 657 
7) Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
m opened after noon on Tuesday week, January Ist, addressed Crossword, 
% Gower S:reet, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
gust be on ihe form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
' 
ACROSS 9. Anything but a palpable hit when the | 
race starts. (3, 3, 4.) | 
1. Tore about between five and ten. 11. Trite final (amag.) (10.) | 
(6.) ‘ . 15. Peg is broken and French black in | 
4. She has green extremities. (8.) the middle. (9.) 
& Two giants in one. (8.) : 17. Game round the marsh. (7.) 
10. Source, perhaps, of a musical yarn. 18. “Ah, moon of my delight,” she | 
(6.) wrote musically. (7.) | 
12. It occurs in election by ballot (5.) 19. “ Throw physic to the dogs,” he | 
13. Uncurl if a change is wanted. (9.) said. (7.) 
14. Subject, (5.) 20. Miss Com wes concerned with 
16. The successor appears. (9.) Satan’s. (7 : 
17. Emu got ill becoming a very different 23. De cat s Joseph. (5.) 
bird 9.) 
19. He broke all the laws at once. (5.) SOLUTION TO 


21. Mania interrupted by the sound of a 
grasshopper. (9.) 
The girl of the moment. (5.) 


aati No. 655 





24. Here with no pence I get ham. (6.) amc eee 
28. Tune untuned in the heart of a hero. 
(8.) ny COMO 
26. Extracts of some flavour. (8.) 
277. A congratulatory trie. (6.) Bn ani aca 
DOWN a "nis Bot Lsloluis| 
1. Alternative title, perhaps, for “A + 
Tramp Abroad.” (7.) rsa 
2. The beer’s turned up! Grand! (5.) 
3. It can be long drawn out. (7.) Bieialt |mielnit es F IF Ie 
$. Much turns up about type in the o A} G 
news. (7.) | 
6. The employee arrives, — weaving. (9.) ee ‘4 
7, “Have a care of —— that are 


a 


(7.) 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 4 
The winner of Crossword No. 655 is: H. M. Bewes, Esq., 307 


mute! ” (Meredith). 





Margate Road, Ramsgate. 


“STEEL SECTIONS, 
PLATES SHEETS 


1951 871 


Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or 
contributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 


work? 






















Please send a special Christmas 
Gift to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


f FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES 


ST.CECILIA’'S HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE-LONDON-WI 


tow 24), pouet 


ON A 


SOUND INVESTMENT 


Assets £15, — Reserves é 
for full details to the 


CHELT NHAM 


a a Sretely 


j. R Millican, A.C.A., 
CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 
Established over a century 

























TELEPHONE 2730! (20 LINES) 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 





5 per line Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
A ESTORS tra ed. 

AMBE AND R 
Bec Sear “het s 48. 
rd He 









cepte and sold 
Socrerr rar C ANCER Ret er, Appeal 
“Vi toria Street, S 


€> ITE v'AZUR.—To let in 
mountain village, charm. fu 
rms.. kit.. bath; mod. comf.. o lks 
tains and sea. Rent £150 p.a.—Box 328C. 


YHAMBERLAINS’ Views and Costumes of 
South America, 


Rio de Janeiro; Ouseley’s Views in 
Vidal's Buengc Ayres and 
other early books or South Amefica urgently 
Raruagst Kino, Lro.. 28 Museum 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 0314 
| a= IGN DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—State 
yur requirements and we will nomi nate 
a@ foreign servant by return.-—INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT Bureac. West Street, Axminster 
ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for Maiden 
Lady, aged 95, daugate: of Naval 
Only income O.A.P. and Supple- 
mentary Has been maincained in Home 
by friend who can no longer do so. Please 
will YOU hel Room F * 
ASSOCIATION 
Iddesieigh House, Caxton Street, 5.W 
Not State-aided 
N peace as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vita] to the National Life Please 
help us to maintain the amenities of this 
century-old 


for 
Merchant 
oo ral 


E 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, 
Street, London Docas, E.1. 
UAKERISM. — Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to | 
the Fatenos Home Service CoOMMITIES 
Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1, 
‘Ki AT SESTRIERES Less than £30 
\ for 10 days’ wonderful ski-ing in the 
Italian sun Travel and luxury hotel in- 
clusive Season, Dec. Sth-March 30th.— | 
Details from your loca] trave] agent. 





Officer 


and Ensign 


N ATTRACTIVE CAREER in the hotel 
world as Receptionist secretary, Book- 
keeper. Complete home training by experts. 
Free Appointments Service.—Wiite, call or 
"phone for interestiag booklet. sent ‘tree and 
without obligation, to The R.RC. Institute 
of Hotel Management (Dept. 36M.). 235, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London 
W.C.2 (WHitehall 77) 
STLEY'S, of genase STREET 
I ondon 6.Ww Pipe specialists 
Pire Reraums (: 7 make) Mee: schaum 
pipes, old or new, purchased 
C“neee as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists Meanagement letitian- 
Medical Secre*aries, Certiticated 
Rapid postal courses. ro- 
chures j3d.—Secartary, Southern Training 
Colleke Brightun, 6. | 
YHURCH vestments, silver, brassware, &c., 
for sale sec.-hnd. Appro. Also 100,000 
theological books new. Lists 3d 
Micwett, 29, Lower Brook Street. ioswich 
YRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend No nicetine 
rT 4 o25.. post tree.—SueiMrton 
romsgrove, Worcs 
rmaces and Rheumatic Complaints 
relieved by new Thermesphere in- 
etrument, combin'ng neat eer | and 
massage. that in many ases all pain 
oes. Price £6 6s. Send for leafiet and 
tails of fortniyht’s Free Trial er. — 
—— Mepicat Surriivs, 140. Park Lane, 
mndon, W.i 
He TO STOP SMOKING World- 
famous method Explanatory booklet 
free—Ma. G Stasis, 4%, Holbern 
London, E.C.1 
HEUMATISM., Sciatica, Neuritis in their 
various stages derive immense benefit 
from the unique Trefriw Wells Spa Water, 


(109) 


Caterers 
Bookkeepers 


u 





j 
as supplied throwch post for the & Cure | 
at Home..Particulars from Sona anager | 
Trefriw N ales | 
SELLING your fur coat? Then bring | 
or send it for # feir offer Inquiries 
invited.—D. Curwen. Dept. 8.’ Ta, Mel- 


combe Street 
Baker Street 


FRUIT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 


Grown by craftsmen for gardeners who 
want the best by 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD., 
Established 1725 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts 
one: Sawbridgeworth 2338 


opposite Lost Property Office), 
wi (Est. over 30 years.) 
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value to students over 16 who will later 
have Executive and Administrative posts is 
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GED INSTITUTg LEA 

Lonion, W.8 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS A SE 

SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS |; Winter, 
\7 Glorious vacations in the warm sun. MID 

Mt A. ‘LL D.. .; a 

, ° 1 t olid 
sey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). rd London, TH 

Course (optional! PORTU- =! C to Su 
Sec jection) Depemsber 3ist- Spain Lto., 78, New Oxtord Street. London, > OP 
anu Also Evening Classes, Spanish C.l. "Phone: MUSeum 9301/2 Gi 

from January 14th, Portuguese from y YINTER SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS on the 
January 9th.—Details, Hispantc ano Luso- Riviera, Sicily. Malta, Cyprus, Madeira, TH 

BRAZILIAN *OUNCILS 4. Upper Berkeley Winter sports in the Alps, Dolomites or 
— W.1. Quote advert Scandinavia. Large choice of resorts with Gr 

‘HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- | excellent hotels Call or write for our 
GE, South Molton Street, W.1. Winter Programme.—CHALLIs ano BENgow, Vo 

M {AY 53 in (3 lines) Lro., 8, South Molton Street, London, Wi 
| Tel MAYfair 6337 (7 lines) MAK 

CONCERTS } ! 
ENRY WOOD PROPERTY 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. NSCOMBE & RINGLAND.—Surveyons CON 

ROYAL ALBERT HALb. ‘s ee ee —- for Estar 

The B.B.C. presents anagemen nd properties for sale and 

WINTER SERIES, on "Two 19. to let. Es . Offices: 8, Wellingtons SPE! 

NIGHTLY at 7.30 (Sunday excepted). Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRI 7116, 

The programmes will feat ure ICHMOND (high ground).—Contract- 
BRAHMS and BERLIC : be Sa hg ALS 3 —o 
> an otmices. re C an nr. 

B.B.C SYMFHONY ORCHESTRA Terrace. Freehold "27,600 WarMans, Sur- 

Conducted by | veyors, Victoria Hse., S’hmpn. Row, W.C.1. 

SIR MALCOLM SARGENT ‘ELECT Town and Country furnished 

(Jan. 7-11, 15-19) Accommodation supplied and required 

BASIL on | —Tae Link Boureav, ( Eccleston Street, 
(Jan. 12 ard 14) |} S.W.l SLOane 9940 

Tickets: 17s. 6d., 6s., 3s ‘ea; and pros- : — . 
pectus from Hall and Agents Seasons HOTELS, &c. 
pereeiide, 3s, nightly at dooss cnly. | FROURNEMOUTH. + Connavour Cover 

—— a. asa © - 1 : Horet. 33 rooms. One ac re erounds 
~ 1] : ~ very comfort and riative f eri 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 6 ens weekly, 2is “aay. incl, Tei. atte 

RIGHTON.—The Royal Pavilion with OURNEMOUTH.. — Iona, Sea Road, 

egency furniture Open daily ine. Overlooking pier. Mrs. Puttin welcomes 
Sundays, 10-5 parents or nurses with nursery children. to 
N ENINSKY and ADLER. Arts Council Accommodation is first-class. (: WM 4156.) C 
+ Memorial Exhibitions New Burwinc- ONVALESCENCE or winter holiday? sona 
ton Gattertes, Old Burlington Street, St. Leonards, Sussex, is medically 
W.l. Open till December 22n Mon., | commended; sheltered; sunny. Noaman-§ forn 
Wed.. Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 10-8 HuRST will gladly send fotorneative Brochure. 
Admission 1s. Private hotel (3 beds, all C.H.), best ® Hafli 
N ARLBOROUGH at R.W.S., 26, Conduit Position; £4 to £6 10s. 
+ Street yet GAS Scutrrure. 73 Tr you are thinking of spending your othe 
Bronzes ~ December Tth-Z2nd. Daily, holiday in Devon, why not stay at 
10-5; Sats. 10- a Pinewooo Patvate Hore, Torrs Park, Lon 
N ARLBORQUGH, 17-18, Old Bond | [ifracombe? Superior catering by Swiss- . 
A Street, W.1.—Prencu Masters (6th | trained chef. Comfortable accommodations exer 
Series) Daily. i0-5: Sats., 10-1. in glorious surrowndings.—Write now fof be 
(PoortH's Recent Acquisituns VI, in- | brochure, ‘Phone © 4 
cluding paintings by Corot, Degas, | T’S A REAL DELIGHT IN WINTER , stitu 
Wilson Bonington, Courbet, Morisot, | to enjoy the peace and quiet of Farring- 
Gauguin Bonnard, &c. Daily 9.30-6, Sat. | ford Hotel in the warmest corner of the the 
9.30-1 31, Bruton Street, W.1. Closing | of Wight. The food is excellent, the hotel a 
29th. warm and comfortable, and there's delight- dist 
- es =] ful walking country | round. Central 5 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT | | 7 _Licensed. A.A. gn ae then | 
appoin rite ‘or a 
QECRETARY.— Competent, educated young | Manacer, Farrincror> Horst, Freshwater, § ban, 
J woman as secretary to enees, Ly 2. 
tor of new agricultural venture. Mus | . 
able to deal with correspondence indepen- | AND'S END —Sennen COVE Horm, MUS¢ 

l ’ ti { Licensed; accommodates 80; sandy cove, 
dently and capable of drafting minutes safe bathi assed views @ con 
memoranda, &c sident ial om Should e Ng, wunsurpasss ser : tine. 
be fond of country. drivin an rugged coastal scenery. Exce lent cu = fear 
advantage —Apply, | stating , ME qualifica- | 30s. per day. April, May and June 2is 
tions and expe. ence, Tex Scort, | Per day. all 
Lianidan Hall Srynsmeye, Anglesey LD COMSTOUAIDS ROTEL. Benet 
rIVEM ARY (2-3 months) Secretarial Penzance. If seeking a restful com- 

— 3 available in assisting to com- | fortable Hotel for Autumn and Some stl 
pile a report relating to population statis- | monthy in sheltered cove. we can cone Can 
tics Considerable research is involved, dently a your requirements. Very mit 
and some journalistic qualifications would climate len to sea. Excell nt BE - suc! 
be helpful se state whether any uced terms 6 to gns. Kaen 
similar experience.—Box 327C. | Brochure from Masor Bryant, Mousehole. basi 

some , ° 
LITERARY witl 
h AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER I 

WINTER. So many mean to take up 
writing—so few do. Yet today Editors are in har 
crying mas for aw writers. oe =e | oon 
School of ournalism, founded under - SO 
tinguished patronage and staffed by } COMFORT te 
experts, has helped many to start this }. | elie 
profitable part-time career. The hool Z 
ives personal coaching by post in Story Or 
@riting. Journalism, Poetry. Radio Plays, j 
&c Preliminary advice is free, fees are ’ whi 
low. Send for a free copy of Writtng for S: 
the Press.—Prospectus Dept., Tus Lonpon oak 
Scnoo. or i _— 57, Go don Sazere, | tior 
London, W.C enever you think o| * 
writing. think of the L.S.J.’ Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro. Bri 

LL Typewriting undertaken with intel- An unrivalled all-season resort. 

4% ligent interest.—A. C £ a. The Booklet of Smedley’s will be con 
Grove House, Merrow, Sulldfor 3895. gladly sent on application to C ; 
MERICAN MAGAZINES. — Nat. Geog. M:z S dley’ 2 al 

; * om : anager, Smedley’s Hydro, 

Mag.. Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c.. by 7 b 
postal subscription Send for details.— Matlock, Derbyshire. ul 
Tomas ano Co (sP) ill Buchanan f af 
Street. Blackpool —_ ur 

- j 
Post Office, Dec. 25, 1896 Published by Tur SrecraTror Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower ore 
reet, London, W.C.2 Subs ription Rate to any address in the World: 35s. per anaum. 
(Canadian Magazine Post; ‘4 Friday, December 21, 1951. 





